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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


IN THIS ISSUE 


“Newsmakers,” page 2, this week 
presents two of the top men of the 
U. S. labor movement—Philip Murray 
and John L. Lewis. .Murray’s Steel- 
workers have been seeking wage in- 
creases. Lewis’ coal miners start plans 
for a new contract next month. 

“Good Citizens at Work,” page 12, 
tells how’Bloomfield, N. J., young peo- 
ple are helping fellow teen-agers in 
their own community. 


Special Unit: AUSTRALIA 


(pp. 7-11) 


On page 7, “Our New Allies” tells us 
about the relationship of Australia and 
New Zealand to Britain and to the 
U. S. under the Pacific Pact. Pages 8-9 
gives the story of the settling of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand and a descrip- 
tion of their system of government and 
native people. The geographic features 
of each country are described on page 
10. The unit is concluded with a teen- 
ager’s account of life in New Zealand. 
The latter is ‘especially suitable for 
classes of slow readers. 


Lesson Assignments 

1. Page 7: (1) Why do Australia 
and New Zealand remain in the British 
Commonwealth? (2) List Australia’s 
major exports and imports. (3) What is 
the purpose of the Pacific Pact? (4) 
Why do Australia New Zealand 
consider Japan and communism as 
leading problems today? 

2. Pages 8-10: (1) What part did 
convicts play in the early settlement of 
Australia? (2) What is the relationship 
of Australia and New Zealand to Brit- 
ain? (3) How are Australia and New 
Zealand governed? (4) Which parts of 
Australia are most developed? least de- 
veloped? Tell why in each case. (5) 
Why is sheep-raising an important in- 
dustry in both Australia and New Zea- 
land? (6) What is the status of the 
original natives of each country? 


8. Page 11: (1) Mention two differ- 


and 











WHAT’S AHEAD 


March 5, 1952 
Special Unit: The Lisbon NATO 


conference and the status of European 
defense; Should Spain be brought into 
the European defense system? History, 
geography, and current affairs in Spain. 

Good Citizens: Junior Red Cross. 
(Red Cross annual drive is in March.) 

Vocational: Airline hostess. 

oO . ° o 
Coming Special Units 
Watch this weekly list for revisions 


caused by changing world develop- 
ments.) 


Mar. 12, U. S. Presidential election 

Mar. 19, Distribution, world _ trade, 
productivity 

Mar. 26, The Communist World 

Apr. 2, Mexico 

Apr. 16, Britain in Middle East 

Apr. 23, Canada and the Seaway 

Apr. 30, Television 

May 5, World food problem 

May 14, Finland and the Olympics 

May 21, Cuba’s 50th anniversary 





ences and two similarities that you 
found in the New Zealander’s way of 
life as compared with your own. (2) 
What would be the U. S. word most 
similar to rugby? the bush? prep? 
tramping? 


“BRITAINS OVERSEAS and 
DOMINIONS “DOWN UNDER” 
(pp. 8-10) 

Aim 
To learn how history and geography 

influenced the development of Australia 

and New Zealand. 


Illustrative Aids 


Wall map of the world and World 
Week maps on pages 7 and 10. 


Preparation 

For student reports: (1) “Socialism 
Clings Down Under,” Business Week, 
11/10/51. (2) “New Zealand,” Holi- 
day, 1/51. (3) “Australian Bishops’ 
Statement,” (on immigration), Com- 
monweal, 10/12/51. 


Activity Approach 

1. Have a student draw on the 
blackboard an enlarged map of Aus- 
tralia, indicating by a shading tech- 
nique, the mountain area, prairie and 
desert regions. The rest of the class can 
be preparing a similar map at the same 
time in their notebooks. When the work 
has been completed, have the student 
at the board give a map talk on Aus- 
tralia’s geography, describing it as if 
he were a pilot flying over Australia in 
an east-west direction. He points out 
the crowded cities, the mountains, the 
undeveloped areas, sheep herds graz- 
ing, etc. When he has finished, the rest 
of the class is called on for further 
comment and discussion. 

2. As time allows, a student can be 
asked to read a page from his imagi- 
nary diary of a “sheep rancher,” or as 
a “tourist” speaking to a sheep-rancher. 

3. The class can be assigned the 
reading of the teen-ager’s letter on page 
11. A student can pretend that he is 
the New Zealand teen-ager, visiting an 
American class. He tells about his ev- 
eryday life in New Zealand. 

4. This lesson invites map work and 
drilling in map skills. Here are some 
suggestions: (a) Have students work 
with outline maps of the world and 
trace shipping routes from Australia 
and New Zealand to the rest of the 
world. (b) Drill for map skills in meas- 
uring distance, direction, and _ telling 
time. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Suppose yéur father told you that 
he had the offer of a good job in Aus- 
tralia. Your advice was asked on 
whether he should accept. What would 
you say? Why? If vour family decided 
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to leave this month, how long would 
the trip take by ship? What would be 
the season of the year in Australia 
when you arrived? How do you ac- 
count for it? Why are Australia and 
New Zealand sometimes called “the 
lands down under”? 

2. In what part of Australia would 
you prefer to live? Why? 

3. How has Australia’s geography 
influenced her development and the lo- 
cation of her industries? 

4. Australia is said to have two kinds 
of gold, the yellow gold from her mines 
and her merino sheep. Explain. 


Summary 

Drill for map skills as suggested 
above. 
OUR NEW ALLIES (p. 7) 
Aim 

To learn about the factors which 
have made for bonds of friendship 
among Australia, New Zealand, Britain, 
and the U. S. 


Illustrative Aids 

Wall map of the world and World 
Week map on page 7. 
Preparation 

For student reports: (1) “Feud Down 
Under: Australia-Japanese Trade,” Busi- 
ness Week, 6/30/51. (2) “Defense 
Pact for the Pacific,” Nation, 7/28/51. 
(3) “New Australia,” Fortune, 9/50. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why is the British Common- 


TOOLS for 


wealth described as a “mutual-protec- 
tion society”? 

2. What action have Australia, New 
Zealand, Britain, and U. S. taken co- 
operatively in world problems which 
shows their close friendship? 

3. Why do Australia and New Zea- 
land fear a strong Japan and the spread- 
ing of communism in Southeast Asia? 


Summary 

What does the U. S. hope to gain by 
joining Australia and New Zealand in a 
treaty to help them if they are at- 
tacked? 

Activities 

1. This lesson offers the opportunity 
for drilling in map skills. See activity 4 
under the first lesson plan for sugges- 
tions. 

2. Have a student do simple library 
research and bring in a report on the 
Pacific Pact. 

3. One of the brighter students can 
deliver a prepared or improvised speech 
as it might have been given by Aus- 
tralia’s prime minister when he swore 
the allegiance of his country to Queen 
Elizabeth. (He tells of Australian ties 
with Britain.) 


| LIVE IN THE LONG BRIGHT LAND 
(p. 11) 
Aim 
To learn about the everyday life of 
a teen-ager of New Zealand. 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Presidential Campaign 


12 in World Week 
Steps to More 


Mar. 
PAMPHLETS: 12 
Votes, 1951, Legislative Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S., Washington 6, D. C. Who Can 
Win in 1952, by Jonathan Daniels & 
others (Town Meeting Vol. 17, No. 27), 
1951, 15¢, Town Hall, Inc., 123 West 
43 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 1. The 
Electoral College System—An American 
Debate (Armed Forces Talk 241), 
1948, 5¢, 2. Your Community and Your 
Vote (Armed ‘Forces Talk 295), 1949, 
5¢, 3. Political Parties in America 
(Armed Forces Talk 124), 1944, 5¢. 
The above three pamphlets available 
from Superintendents of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
ARTICLES: “No. 1 Question at the 
Polls in ’52,” U. S. News & World Re- 


25¢, 


“Americans Lead 
Elections,” Satur- 
Jan. 12, 1952. 
Our '52 Conven- 


r, Collier's, Jan. 5 


port, Jan. 11, 1952. 
World in Avoiding 
day Evening Post, 
“Twelve Who'll Rule 
tions,” by R. Bendine 
1952. “It Takes Strategy and Money to 
Make Presidents,” Business Week, Dec. 
8, 1951. “Who Will Be the Next Presi- 
dent?” U. S. News & World Report, 
Jan. 4, 1952. “How a President Is 
Chosen,” U. S. News & World Report, 
Feb. 1, 1952. 

FILMS: How We Elect Our Repre- 
sentatives, 10 minutes, sale, Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, IIl. 
Tuesday in November, 20 minutes, sale, 
Government Films Dept., United World 
Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York 29, N. Y. 

FILMSTRIPS:*President Is Elected, 
40 frames, New York Times, Office of 
Educational Activities, 229 West 43 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Procedure 


1. Part of the lesson, if taught sepa- 
rately, can include making up a list of 
Australian, New Zealand, and British 
words and their American counter- 
parts. For example, rugby (football), 
tramping (hiking), ete. 

2. After reading the letter, the class 
can write a real or practice pen-pal let- 
ter to the student in New Zealand. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How does the everyday life of the 
teen-ager compare with that of your 
own? (differences? similarities?) 

2. What parts of the letter interested 
you most? Why? 


River, Stay Away from My Door 
(pp. 14-16) 

Aim 
To: learn about the methods and 


problems of setting up an effective 
flood-control program. 


Motivation 


Why was the Kansas-Missouri flood 
described as a “three billion dollar rob- 


bery”? 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why was the Kansas-Missouri 
flood of 1951 looked upon as a national 
disaster and not just a problem of the 
flooded states? 

2. Have the students work with the 
maps to learn about the major drainage 
regions. Why is the Mississippi River 
drainage area country’s biggest 
flood-control problem? 

3. How have flood threats been dealt 
with in the Tennessee Valley and Pa- 
cific Coast areas? 

4, If experts know how to stop “wild 
rivers,” what reasons are there for de- 
laying flood-control programs? 


our 


Activities 

1. The lesson can be conducted as a 
panel discussion on the topic, “Is a 
Government Flood-Control Program 
Necessary?” 

2. A mechanically-minded student can 
build a simple dam with a lock system. 
He can show the class how a dam will 
help control wild rivers. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 18 

I. Read the Map: A. a-5, b-2, c-7, d-6, 
e-l, f-4, g-3, h-8. B.—New Zealand. C.—1. 

II. “Down-Under” Geography: 1-small- 
er; 2-true; 3-true; 4-true; 5-English; 6- 
more than. 

Ill. Lands “ 
4-a. 


l-c, 2-a, 3-b, 


Down Under”: 
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Newsmakers 4° 


COAL-STEEL LABOR CHIEFS 
TWO OF LABOR'’S “grand old 


men”—presidents of unions in 
the vital industries which pro- 
duce the nation’s coal and steel 
—are in this month’s news. 


Philip Murray 


Wide World photo 


NCLE SAM'S Wage Stabilization 

Board faces an important deci- 
sion. Should it recommend pay raises 
for U. S. steel workers—and perhaps 
a raise in steel prices (which could 
lead to wage and price rises in other 
industries, and perhaps a new round 
of inflation)? If the Board doesn’t 
approve raises, will the steel union 
carry out its threat of a strike (which 
could delay our defense program)? 
The decision may be made by the 
time you read this. - 

The man leading the steelworkers’ 
campaign for higher wages is 65- 
year-old Philip Murray. He began 
his working career in his native Scot- 
land as a coal miner, at the age of 
10. He was in his teens when the 
family emigrated to the U. S. Six- 
teen-year-old Phil became a coal 
miner in Pennsylvania. 

At 18, Murray got iyto a fight with 
a weighmaster who, Murray claimed, 
was trying to cheat him. The men 
miners backed Murray, went on 
strike, and elected him head of their 
union. From then on he devoted 
himself to union leadership. Soon he 
was a national officer of the United 
Mine Workers, the union to which 
most coal miners belong. 

For 21 years, up to 1940, Murray 
was vice-president of the UMW. 
John L. Lewis, president of. the 
union, made the blustery speeches. 
Murray, the peacemaker, supplied 
the economic facts for “ammunition.” 

He and Lewis helped organize the 
CIO (see next column). In the CIO, 
Murray got the job of organizing the 
steelworkers. He has been president 
of the steel union ( United Steelwork- 
ers of America) ever since its found- 
ing. It has nearly a million members 
and is the biggest CIO union. 

Since 1940 Murray has also been 
president of the CIO. 


. 


John L. Lewis 
Wide World photo 


OHN LLEWELLYN LEWIS, 72, 
is getting ready for his annual 
wrangle with coal mine operators. 
He heads the United Mine Workers. 
This union of 600,000 coal miners 


Lewis and the mine owners haven't 
agreed on a new contract by then. 

Lewis (like his former aide and 
present rival, Phi] Murray, went into 
the coal mines as a boy. That was in 
his native state of Iowa. 

Lewis had only seven years’ 
schooling. But his wife, the late 
Myrta Bell Lewis, helped him organ- 
ize his reading. As a result he ac- 
quired a knowledge of literature un- 
matched by any other top U. S. 
labor leader. (This comes in handy 
as a source of speech quotations. ) 

Lewis had the idea that all work- 
ers in a mass-production industry 
(like auto manufacture) should be- 
long to one union. This conflicted 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor plan of having separate unions 
for persons of different skills (car- 
penters, bricklayers, etc.) 

When the A. F. of L. wouldn't 
go along with his plan for organiz- 
ing the mass-production industries, 
Lewis took on the job himself. In 
1935 his UMW and some other 
unions léft the A. F. of L. and formed 
the Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization. (This is now the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, which, 
like the A. F. of L., is a sort of 
union of labor unions.) Led by 
Lewis, the CIO organized steelwork- 
ers, auto workers, and other mass- 
production workers. 

After Murray became CIO presi- 
dent, Lewis was dissatisfied with the 
CIO, his own “child.” He took the 
UMW out of the CIO in 1942, back 
into the A. F. of L. in 1946, out 
again the next year. 
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Ouick Look aft the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: WORLD NEWS IN RE- 
VIEW (pp. 4-6)—Communist influence reported in 
Guatemala’s government; Studebaker company marks 
100th anniversary; air traffic cut one third at La Guardia 
Field; secret gifts of millions to aid Boston revealed; 
British consider fixed date for Easter; Korea truce teams 
agree on peace conference plan. 


LUCKY EXPLORERS: American scientists in Iraq 
last month discovered a temple to one of the earliest- 
known goddesses of ancient man. The find was made at 
Nippur, 100 miles south of Baghdad. The 4,000-year-old 
temple honored Inanna, goddess of love and war. At 
harvest time, the ancient Sumerians gave thanks to her 
for the bounty of the crops. Near the temple site, diggers 
uncovered hundreds of tablets inscribed in Sumerian, 
the oldest known language. 


NOT-SO-LUCKY EXPLORERS: Wendell Phillips, 
29, discovered what was probably the capital of the 
Queen of Sheba (WW. Sept. 26, 1951, p. 6). Last month 
he ran into trouble while digging at the site, in the 
primitive Arab kingdom of Yemen. Phillips says his 
party was held captive by the King of Yemen’s Guards 
and his records taken away. After 28 days Phillips and 


his men escaped through a hail of bullets, in two light 
trucks. They made their way across the desert to safety 
in British-controlled Aden, at the southern tip of the 
peninsula of Arabia. 


BLAZE IN THE “‘BUSH”: Australia’s hot, dry sum- 
mer (yes, it’s summer there) has brought on the worst 
forest fires in Australia in at least 10 years. Thousands of 
acres of pine forest and rich farms along the southeast 
coast are now blackened wasteland. Grass fires threat- 
en to sweep into Canberra, the capital, and have al- 
ready destroyed a $100,000 observatory workshop 
near the city. (For more on Australia, see pages 7-11 
and 18-19). 


atid 
Wide World photo 


SING SHENG and his wife (center): One group of neighbors 
didn’t want them—but they found out that lots of other Amer- 
icans know how to be good neighbors (see next page). 


INP photo 


SHE WRITES ON RIGHTS: Where's Jerry-Lynn 
Rainwater, 17, high school senior from Springfield, Mo. 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson is congratulating her 
for winning a nation-wide essay contest on “What the 
Bill of Rights Means to Me.” The National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards sponsored the contest. 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES: Olympic teen-agers—(1) 
Andrea Mead Lawrence, 19, Rutland, Vt., first U. S. 
champion at the Winter Olympic Games in Norway 
(she won the women’s giant ski slalom); (2) Tenley 
Albright, 16, Newton, Mass., and (3) Sonya Klopfer, 17, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who took second and third in the first 
part of the women’s figure-skating event. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

NEW ATOMIC TESTS-—Is the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission ready to explode the world’s first hydrogen 
bomb? So Washington news dispatches reported last 
week, after AEC announced plans for atomic tests soon 
at Eniwetok. This is an isolated Little Pacific atoll, one 
of the Marshall Islands, (see map, WW, Feb. 20, p. 9). 
Two years ago President Truman ordered AEC to try 
to build an H-bomb. If successful, it would go off with 
a blast many times more powerful than any atomic 
bomb. The huge new Savannah River factory being 
built by AEC in Georgia will make H-bomb parts. 
Meanwhile, Britain plans to explode the first British- 
made atomic weapon in inland Australia next Septem- 
ber or October. The U. S. and Russia are the only other 
nations known to have produced atomic weapons. 


ENDQUOTE: The U. S. State Department has its own 
“navy.” It is a seagoing Voice of America. A converted 
freighter will sail close to “target audiences” in Europe 
and elsewhere, and bombard them with broadcasts from 
the most powerful radio transmitter ever installed on a 
ship. At the ship’s commissioning ceremony this month 
Rear Admiral A. D. Richmond, assistant commandant 
of the Coast Guard, said: “Truth will be the cargo of 
this vessel.” 
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The Winner: Democracy 


Sing Sheng bet on American 
democracy. It looked at first as if 
he had lost. But he won! 

Sing Sheng, a Chinese, is 26. He 
was an intelligence officer in the 
Chinese Nationalist army until 1947. 
Now he is an airplane mechanic in 
San Francisco, Cal. His wife is an 
American of Chinese ancestry. Like 
Sheng, she is a college graduate. 
They have a two-year-old son. They 
live in a small apartment on the side 
of Twin Peaks, overlooking down- 
town San Francisco. 

Only families of the white race 
live in the Southwood residential sec- 
tion of San Francisco. Recently 
Sheng made a $2,950 down payment 
on a house there. Some Southwood 
people protested. Sheng met with 
them and proposed that an informal 
election be held. He said that if a 
majority of the people in Southwood 
objected to his moving in, he 
wouldn't do so. 

“Democracy is in a fight with com- 
munism and I believe that if I am 
defeated here it will be a defeat for 
democracy the world over,” he said. 

The election was held last week. 
The vote was 174 against the Shengs, 
28 for them. The Shengs said they’d 
stay away from Southwood. 

What happened next reassured the 
Shengs that there really is a place 
for them in the United States. 
They were kept busy answering tele- 
phone calls from people who offered 
to help them find land and homes in 
neighborhoods that would welcome 
them. People in Wichita (Kansas), 
Indianapolis (Indiana), and Seattle 
(Washington) called with sugges- 
tions that the Shengs live in their 
communities. 

In South San Francisco itself, the 
City Council unanimously “deplored 
and disavowed” the action of the 
Southwood group. The resolution 
said the votes represented only a 
small froction of the city’s people. 
One Southwood resident announced 
plans to hold another meeting at his 
home and perhaps take a new ballot. 
“A lot of us are still Christians, who 
have fought for our rights, and who 
are glad to have any honorable man 
living among us,” he said. 

What's Behind It: Southwood is a 
subdivision of an old Spanish rancho. 
It’s a neighborhood of white middle- 
income families. The residential de- 
velopment there began shortly after 
World War I. Homes sold then for 


World 


NewS In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


about $5,000. Today they are priced 
from $10,000 to $12,000. 

Some home owners in Southwood 
feared property values might fall if 
a Chinese family moved into the 
neighborhood. 

There is no law that could bar 
Sheng from living in the Southwood 
house if he wanted to. 

There are many areas in the nation 
where the landowners have “restric- 
tive” agreements. Such agreements 
have been made to keep persons of 
religious or racial minorities from 
buying or renting property. In the 
past, courts often helped enforce 
such agreements by declaring real 
estate deals void if they violated the 
agreements. But two years ago the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled that the 
courts could not enforce these agree- 
ments any more. 


Studebaker’s Century 


Studebaker corporation—which 
started out just 100 years ago mak- 
ing covered wagons and is now the 
nation’s fourth largest automobile 
manufacturer—last week turned out 
its 7,130,894th vehicle. 

On February 16, 1852, Clem and 
Henry Studebaker, brothers, opened 
a wagon-building and blacksmith 
shop in South Bend, Ind., with $68 
and two sets of tools. Most of the 
work consisted of shoeing horses and 
repairing wagons and buggies. In 
their first year of operation they also 
made three covered wagons. 

On the day that Studebaker com- 
pleted its first century in business, 
the company turned out 684 passen- 
ger cars and 244 trucks. Today it’s a 
$65,000,000 corporation. Its factories 
and equipment are valued at $50,- 
000,000. 

Studebaker made wagons and bug- 
gies exclusively for its first 50 years, 
and continued to make ther until 
1920. More than 3,000,000 horse- 
drawn units were manufactured. 
Many were used by pioneers tr’! 
ing to California. 

In 1902 the company began mak- 
ing electric-powered autos. By 1904 


it was making gasoline-driven cars. 
As the automobile displaced the 
horse and wagon, Studebaker shifted 
its emphasis. By 1920 it was making 
cars and trucks exclusively. 

As Studebaker marked its 100th 
year of operations and its 50th in the 
automobile business, another vehicle 
industry celebrated, too. The U. S. 
bicycle industry noted its 75th anni- 
versary with a convention in New 
York City this month. The first 
American-made bicycle was pro- 
duced in Hartford, Conn., in 1877. 

Studebaker is the only auto manu- 
facturer now in business that started 
as a buggy and wagon builder. Most 
other auto companies began as auto 
makers or as bicycle manufacturers. 


How Red Is Guatemala? 


Has international communism 
gained a toe-hold in Central Ameri- 
ca? How “red” is the leftist govern- 
ment of Guatemala? 

The U.S. is trying to combat com- 
munism in Asia and Europe. Mean- 
while something that looks a lot like 
communism has turned up right in 
our own backyard—in the republic 
of Guatemala. 

Guatemala has an area of 45,000 
square miles (slightly more than 
West Virginia) and a population of 
2,800,000. Nine out of every 10 
Guatemalans ars farmers. The chief 
exports are coffee (78 per cent) and 
bananas (11 per cent). The U.S. 
takes 89 per cent of Guatemala’s ex- 
ports and supplies 68 per cent of its 
imports. 

Guatemala has been ruled by 
leftist groups since 1945, after the 
overthrow of the 14-year-old dicta- 
torship of Jorge Ubico. In 1950 these 
leftist groups, calling themselves the 
“Popular Liberation Front,” won the 
presidential election. The new presi- 
dent, Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, has 
denied that he is a Communist. Most 
observers agree. But it is generally 
believed that many officials closely 
associated with him are either Com- 
munists or “fellow-travelers.” 

Some of these officials have loudly 





praised Soviet Russia. The trade 
unions in Guatemala belong to a pro- 
Communist Latin American labor 
group headed by Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, a Mexican who has been 
frequently accused of being a Soviet 
agent. 

Meanwhile an American company, 
a large employer of labor in Guate- 
mala, is in the midst of a dispute 
with the Guatemalan government. 
This is the United Fruit Company, 
which has a $30,000,000 investment 
in banana plantations in Guatemala. 
The dispute concerns the dismissal 
of 3,700 employees following the 
destruction of 10,000 acres of the 
company’s banana plantations by a 
hurricane last September. 

A Guatemalan court ruled that the 
company must pay $500,000 to the 
dismissed workers and also ordered 
the company to replant the de- 
stroyed plantations. The replanting, 
the company estimated, would cost 
about $10,000,000. United Fruit re- 
fused to replant om to pay the dis- 
missed workers. The company claims 
their yearly losses are approximately 
$1,000,000 from 1949 to this year. 

Recently the Guatemalan govern- 


ment ordered the United Fruit Com- 
pany to obey the court's decision or 
have all its property in Guatemala 
taken over by the government. 


Quest for Air Safety 


Air traffic at La Guardia Field in 
New York City, one of the world’s 
busiest passenger airports, was 
ordered cut by one third last week. 

There are about 100 major cities 
with airports close to thickly popu- 
lated areas. At all of them pilots 
were ordered, so far as possible, to 
use runways that direct flights over 
the least congested districts. 

Newark, N. J., Airport remains 
closed to traffic, but military authori- 
ties are urging that the field be al- 
lowed to reopen for daylight land- 
ings of their jet airplanes. 

These are the latest developments 
in a nation-wide campaign for great- 
er safety for communities close to 
busy airfields. The campaign arose 
after three airliners crashed in Eliza- 
beth, N. J. (See last week's news 
pages). All three planes had just 
taken off from or were trying to land 
at the nearby Newark Airport. 

Newark Airport is one of the four 


big airfields serving New York City 
and vicinity. Much of the traffic from 
Newark was moved to La Guardia. 
La Guardia’s normal daily business 
rose from 520 flights to 680. Planes 
were landing and taking off there 
at the rate of one a minute 

This increased traffic brought pro- 
tests from people living nearby. They 
feared crashes in their neighbor- 
hoods. 

Officials of airlines and military 
and private flying groups agreed to 
cut the traffic at La Guardia by 226 
flights a day. 


The Secret Sharer 


The story of $30,000,000 given 
secretly to charity in the past 30 
years came out last week. 

Officials of the Cuticura Corpora- | 
tion of Malden, Mass., makers of 
soap and ointments, revealed that a 
deathbed order required them to 
give away $2 out of every $3 in com- 
pany profits. The order came from 
George Robert White, who was pres- 
ident of the firm when he died Jan- 
uary 27, 1922. 

In his lifetime White gave away 
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BRING ‘EM BACK ALIVE! Radio-controlled lifeboats that can 
be dropped from airplanes should make life on the ocean 
wave safer from now on. 

1. Photos at left show a new kind of rubber life raft, 
developed by Douglas Aircraft Company, Long Beach, Cal. It 
starts out as an aluminum cylinder that can be dropped from 
a plane (upper photo). Two minutes after the cylinder hits 
the water, carbon dioxide gas starts inflating two large 
rubber sections. The aluminum casing then becomes the keel 
of a 22-foot-long rubber raft (lower photo). It carries food, 
water, and first aid equipment for eight people. Attached to 
the raft are a four-cylinder engine and an automatic pilot. 


Radio beams directed from a plane or ship to this automatic 
pilot can operate the life raft and steer it to persons in the 
water. 

2. Photo at right shows a 30-foot lifeboat which is designed 
to be dropped by parachute from a plane. Then an operator 
in an airplane can direct the boat by radio beams to the spot 
where it is needed. The radio-control system can start the en- 
gine, steer and stop the boat, and if necessary guide the boat 
to shore or to a rescue ship, after the survivors are on board. 
Westinghouse Electric developed the radio-contro! 
system. The boat will hold 15 men. It carriers food and water 
for 10 days and fuel enough for an 800-mile trip. 
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fore he died he told the officers of 
the company to put two thirds of 
Cuticura’s net profits into a “Hu- 
manitarian Fund.” It has helped 
thousands of 11eedy hospital patients, 
aided struggling artists, provided 
works of art for the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, and helped support 
hospitals and provided funds for 
medical research. 

White demanded that the “Hu- 
manitarian Fund” be kept a secret 
from the public for a period of thirty 
years after his death 

“The more money we gave away, 
the more our company prospered,” 
the company’s present vice-presi- 
dent said. He hoped other business 
firms would adopt a similar policy. 


Fixed Date for Easter? 


As Lent—most solemn season of 
the Christian year—starts this week, 
the British are studying a proposal 
to keep Lent and Easter from ‘‘float- 
ing around” in the calendar. 

Back in 325 A.D., the Nicene 
Council of the Christian Church de- 
cided that Easter should fall on the 
first Sunday after the first full moon 
on or after March 21. 

The date can vary between March 
22 and April 25. The Lenten season 
moves around with Easter, for Lent 
includes the 40 days (not counting 
Sundays ) before Easter. Lent, a sea- 
son of fasting and prayer in memory 
of Christ's 40-day fast in the wilder- 
ness, opens on Ash Wednesday 
(February 27 this year). 

In 1928 the British Parliament 
passed a law to fix the date of Easter 
on the first Sunday after the second 
Saturday in April. This law, it was 
provided, would not go into force 
until ordered by the king. This was 
to allow time to get other nations to 
agree to make the change of date 
But other nations didn’t consent. 

Last year an amendment to the 
1928 Act was put before Parliament. 
It would fix the date of Easter in 
Britain on the Sunday in the period 
ot April 9-15. 

Sir Richard Acland, a leader in the 
movement to fix the date of Easter, 
said “most if not all churches” agree 
to the change. He said the Roman 
Catholic Church did not give posi- 
tive approval but indicated that a 
fixed Easter date would not conflict 
with doctrines of the Church. 

The earliest possible year when 
the fixed Easter date could become 
effective is 1954. 
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Peace Conference Plan 


One of the’main points in the Ko- 
rean truce talks seems to be settled. 
Last week U.N. and Communist 
negotiators agreed that, after a truce 
is signed, an international conference 
should be held to discuss “peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question, 
etcetera.” 

This conference itself would de- 
cide just what to include under 
“etcetera.” Previously the Commu- 
nists had wanted the conference to 
discuss all the problems of Asia. The 
U.N. had proposed that only Ko- 
rean matters be considered. 

Two major disputes of the truce 
talks remain unsettled: (1) exchange 
of war prisoners, and (2) ways to 
make sure both sides live up to truce 
terms. (See Jan. 16 issue.) 

There has been an understanding 
that the truce line would follow the 
actual battle line at the time a truce 
is arranged. The line hasn’t changed 
much during the seven months of 
truce talks. But fighting has never 
completely halted—and U. S. casual- 
ties (killed, wounded, and missing) 


2 , 
Alexander in Philadelphia Bulleti: 
if the Truth Could Be Told 


The supreme life saver on the batilefield 
is human blood. Thousands of Korea 
veterans owe their lives to blood plasma 
furnished by the Red Cross. But the 
sad truth is that not enough people are 
donating blood. The quota for 1952 is 
300,000 pints monthly. So far donations 
are below quota, although giving blood 
is painless and involves no risk. The 
Red Cross accepts volunteers between 
21 and 59. Donors between 18 and 21 
must have written consent of one parent. 


averaged 300 per week. 

The United Nations announced re- 
cently that 306,070 men i. U.N. 
forces had been killed, wounded, 
and captured or were missing in 
Korea from the beginning of the war 
to December 31, 1951. The U. S. De- 
fense Department reports that Amer- 
ican casualties up to February 1 
totaled 105,271. This includes 18,245 
dead and 10,856 missing. 

The U.S. Army estimated enemy 
casualties in Korea at 1,577,734 
through February 6. This total] in- 
cludes 1,142,099 battle casualties, 
803,358 non-battle losses, and 132,- 
277 prisoners of war. 

In the air war, the U.S. Fifth Air 
Force has lost 468 planes. The Com- 
munists’ known plane losses are 242. 
But in air combat, Red losses were 
said to be four times as high as those 
of the U.S. Anti-aircraft guns have 
brought down many U.S. planes. 
Few Communist planes venture ¢ ver 
areas defended by U. N. anti-aircraft. 

Meanwhile medical history is be- 
ing made in Korea. During a recent 
six-week period a helicopter pick-up 
service for wounded was tried out 
successfully. The copters shuttled 
between the front and a _ hospital 
ship off shore on a round-the-clock 
schedule. 


Quick Guz 


1. Here are three American business 
enterprises. Studebaker Corporation, 
Cuticura Corporation, United Fruit 
Company 

Match each with the reason why it 
was in the news this month: (a. Two 
thirds of its profits go to charity; b. a 
Central American government threat- 
ens to take over its property; c. This 
100-year-old concern which started by 
making wagons is now the fourth larg- 
est company in a different line of pro- 
duction) 

2. Identity:“Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, 
George Robert White, Sing Sheng. 

8. Guatemala, a smal] country in 
exports chiefly 





and . 
4. U.N. casualties in the Korean war 
number about (50,000; 300,000; 1,000,- 
000), of which about (1/5; 1/3; 1/2) 


were Americans. 








Our New Allies 


IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


HEY speak English. They are 

nearly all of British descent. They 
take tea in the afternoon. They call 
their street cars “trams,” their eleva- 
tors “lifts,” and their football “rugby” 
—just as the British do. Their largest 
church is the Church of England. 
Many of their cities have very British 
names like Newcastle, Wellington, 
and Christchurch. 

“They” are the people of the two 
“most British” nations of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations—and the 
two which are farthest from Britain, 
the “mother country.” By this time 
you know we're talking about Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 

No people in the world grieved 
more deeply than the Australians 
and New Zealanders at the death 
this month of King George VI (W.W.., 
Feb. 20, p. 4). He was their beloved 
king—although he had never set foot 
on their soil. Neither Australia nor 
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New Zealand has ever seen its king 
(or queen) while he or she was in 
office. 

And that adds to their regret for 
the death of George VI. He never 
succeeded in carrying out his long- 
planned visit to his “loyal subjects” 
in Australia and New Zealand. He 
arranged to make a trip there in 
1949. It was postponed when the 
king fell ill. The visit was resched- 
uled for early 1952. But last year the 
king had a serious operation and he 
had to give up the trip. 

Instead, he sent his daughter 
Elizabeth and her husband, Prince 
Philip. They were actually on the 
way this month, when King George 
died and they had to hurry back to 
Britain. 

Why are Australia and New Zea- 
land so loyal to a monarch who lives 
in Britain, 13,000 miles away? 

This is partly for sentimental rea- 


sons. The monarch is a living link 
with Britain—the country which 
many older -Australians and New 
Zealanders still think of as “home.” 

There are practical reasons, too. 
Queen Elizabeth has no real power 
in Australia or New Zealand, which 
are free and democratic nations. But 
she is a living link between them and 
other Commonwealth nations. 

The Commonwealth is a mutual- 
protection society. “Anzacs”—Austra- 
lian and New Zealand troops—fought 
alongside Britain and other Com- 
monwealth members in World War I 
and II. And the mighty British fleet 
helped shield Commonwealth mem- 
bers from invasion. Great Britain is 
no longer as powerful as she used to 
be. But her ships, troops, and bases 
still guard the chief sea-lanes of the 
free world. 

The Commonwealth is also a huge 
business organization. Its members 
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Map from New York Times 


The dash line surrounds Australia’s Papua colony and U. N. trusteeship in northeast New Guinea and nearby island region. 





carry on much of their trade with 
one another. Britain, a great manu- 
facturing country, supplies cloth, 
heavy machinery, cars, ships, and 
other manufactured goods to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Australia 
and New Zealand—which produce 
plenty of food—send wool, mutton, 
butter, dried fruits, sugar, and other 
foods and raw materials to Britain. 
About 60 per cent of New Zealand’s 
foreign trade is with Great Britain, 
and over 40 per cent of Australia’s is 
with Britain. 

Australia’s foreign affairs chief, 
R. G. Casey, said recently: 

“We have only two real friends. 
The first of these is our Mother 
Country, Great Britain. And we have 


} our great friend, the United States 
| of America.” 


; 
: 
| 
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During World War II a million 
U. S. troops trained in Australia and 
New Zealand. G. I.’s fought side-by- 
side with Australians and New Zea- 
landers against Japanese invaders in 
the jungles of New Guinea and the 
Philippines. 


THE “PACIFIC PACT” 


This war-time teamwork has turned 
into a peacetime alliance. Last Sep- 
tember the U. S., Australia, and New 
Zealand signed a treaty in which 
they agree to help one another in 
case of attack. The U. S. Senate is 
expected to ratify the treaty soon. 

So Australia and New Zealand de- 
pend on two “friends” who are about 
as far away as they could possibly 


’ be. Britain is 13,000 miles distant in 


one direction. The nearest U. S. 
mainland ports are nearly 7,000 miles 
away in a different direction. 

Why do Australia and New Zea- 
land need “international friends”? 

(1) Japan: During World War II 
the Japanese struck south almost to 
Australia’s doorstep. The Japanese 
peace treaty, which will probably go 
into effect within a few months, gives 
Japan the right to rearm. Australia 
and New Zealand want Uncle Sam’s 
protection in case Japan should go 
on the rampage again. 

(2) Communism: The Commu- 
nists have gained control of China. 
They are threatening to engulf 
Southeast Asia (W.W., Feb. 13 issue). 
If that happens Australia and New 
Zealand would be in as much danger 
as they were from Japan in World 
War II. 

Lét’s take a closer look at these 
new allies of ours. 


‘*Britains Overseas ”’ 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


ree is perhaps the oldest 
piece of real estate on earth. It 
was dry land ages ago, when the 
oceans still washed over most of the 
other continents. 

Even though Australia got a head 
start, its written history is shorter 
than that of the other continents. 
And New Zealand’s is even shorter. 

Not until 1606—more than a cen- 
tury after Columbus discovered 
America—did a European set foot on 
Australia. Not until 36 years later 
did a European explorer reach the 
shores of New Zealand. 

Why were these big islands over- 
looked for so long? They lie far to 
the south, beyond the shipping 
routes followed by early explorers. 
Australia is nearly 2,000 miles from 
its nearest neighbor-continent, Asia. 
New Zealand is 1,200 miles beyond 
Australia. 

The first European explorers didn’t 
stop long on these southern islands. 
These adventurers were looking for 
the spices and jewels and fine cloths 
of the Indies. After one look at the 
barren “badlands” of north Australia 
and the mountainous New Zealand 
coasts, the first European discoverers 
sailed away in disappointment. 


“COLUMBUS” COOK 


The real “Columbus of Australia 
and New Zealand” was Captain 
James Cook of the British Navy. He 
prowled around New Zealand in 

769 and discovered the fertile Aus- 
tralian east coast the next year. 

But the first European settlers did 
not arrive until years later. When 
they came, they were British people. 
They turned both New Zealand and 





OUR FRONT COVER: The sailer with 
the “chin shrubbery” is Arnold Budge 
of Queensland, Australia. In the Aus- 
tralian Navy a man must either be 
clean-shaven or wear a full beard. Once 
he decides to grow a beard, he has to 
keep it! The artist who is sketching 
Budge is Boatswain’s Mate Smith of the 
U. S. Navy. U. S. Navy photo. 


Australia into “Little Britains over- 
seas.” 

Australia got started first. The first 
settlement isn’t a pleasant story. 

The British were in the habit of 
sending shiploads of convicted pris- 
oners out of Britain. Before the 
American Revolution these surplus 
convicts usually went to the Ameri- 
can colonies. After the Revolution 
the British had to find a new dump- 
ing ground. They chose Australia. 

The first 1,500 British settlers ar- 
rived in 1788 at Botany Bay, near 
what's now Sydney, Australia. Halt 
of them were convicts. 

We must remember that in those 
days the harsh laws sent many poor 
people to jail for owing small debts. 
Persons who disagreed with the gov- 
ernment were also likely to end up 
behind bars. Many of the convicts 
sent to Australia were unfortunate 
people of this kind—not really crimi- 
nals. 


SHEEP AND GOLD 


Before long, free men began com- 
ing to Australia to live. Settlements 
were made here and there along the 
southern and southwest coasts and 
in nearby Tasmania. Sheep herders 
moved into the grassy plains of the 
interior. 

Meanwhile New Zealand was just 
getting started. Some English mis- 
sionaries landed in* 1814. A few 
sailors and fishermen followed them. 
Then, in 1840, the French claimed 
New Zealand. This spurred John Bull 
to action. The British announced 
that New Zealand was British prop- 
erty and started sending traders and 
settlers there. 

A century ago there were only a 
few hundred thousand people in 
Australia and New Zealand. Popula- 
tion was growing, but very slowly. 
Then a golden key unlocked the 
treasures of the islands. 

In 1851 an Australian named Har- 
greaves found gold in Australia’s 
eastern mountains. Two years later 





gold was discovered in New Zealand. 
Settlers streamed in by the thou- 
sands. During the next few years the 
population and wealth of Australia 
and New Zealand doubled and re- 
doubled. 

Meanwhile the two “overseas Brit- 
advanced toward self-govern- 
ment. In the 1850’s New Zealand was 


allowed to elect its own parliament. 


The six colonies in Australia gained 
rights of self-government. 

Together Australia and New Zea- 
land marched to independence. 

Step 1: In 1901 the six Australian 
colonies combined to form one coun- 
try, a self-governing dominion of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
New Zealand became a dominion in 
1907. (“Dominion” is a term used for 
the independent nations which make 
up the Commonwealth. ) 

Step 2: In 1931 the British Parlia- 
ment passed the Statute of West- 
minster. It announced that the do- 
minions were free and equal mem- 
of the Commonwealth, who 
stayed together of their own free 
will. ( Actually this had been true for 
a number of years previously—but 
the law hadn’t caught up with the 
tacts. 


ains 


bers 


THE GOVERNMENT 


Australia’s government is a mix- 
ture of the U. S. and British systems. 
Australia, unlike Britain, has a writ- 
ten constitution. It is modeled on our 
Like the U. S., Australia is a 
federal union. We have 48 states. 
Australia has six (the original six 
colonies ). The Australian states keep 
control of schools, health, and other 
local matters, pretty much as U. S. 
states do. Each state elects 10 Sena- 
but the 123° members of the 
House of Representatives are divided 


own 


tors 


among the states according to popu- 
lation. Both Houses are chosen by 
popular vote 

On the other Australia 
doesn’t have a president. The chief 
official is the prime minister. He and 
his cabinet must have the support of 


hand, 


a majority of the legislature. This is 
like the British system 

New Zealand has a parliamentary 
system of government like Britain’s 
There is only one house of the legis- 
lature. It is elected by the people. 
The upper house was abolished last 


year 





Unusual words in this issue are pronounced 
and defined on page 18. 


The Native Peoples Today 


USTRALIA and New Zealand 
are the only parts of the Far 
East where the people are mostly of 
European descent. They intend to 
keep it that way. They welcome Eu- 
ropean and U. S. immigrants, but not 
Asians. 
Each dominion has, however, one 
good-sized group of non-Europeans 


AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES 


When the first Europeans came to 
Australia, they found the land thinly 
settled by perhaps 300,000 short, 
chocolate-brown people. Scientists 
believe their ancestors came, thou- 
sands of years ago, from south India 
and islands off southern Asia. They 
do not raise crops, but live by hunt- 
ing and fishing—just as their ances- 
tors did. 

European settlers crowded the 
aborigines out of their best lands 
Now these natives live mostly in the 
desert and tropical regions of west- 
ern and northern Australia. Some are 
on reservations set up by the gov- 
ernment. Only about 50,000 survive. 
Their numbers constantly decline. 
In 1949 a law permitted educated 
aborigines, and those who had 
served in the armed forces, to vote 


NEW ZEALAND MAORIS 


It’s a different story in New Zea- 
land. Europeans found the islands- 
occupied by about 150,000 Maoris. 
Their ancestors were expert seamén 
—the Polynesians who settled Pacific 
islands from New Zealand to Ha- 
waii. Wars with the white settlers 


reduced the Maoris. numbers to less 
than 50,000 in the 1870's. 

Since that time New Zealand has 
tried with a good deal of success to 
teach the Maori Western ways. Over 
half the Maori children go to public 
school. Many study at the universi- 
ties and become doctors, nurses, and 
public officials. Four seats in parlia- 
ment are reserved for Maoris. A 
Maori, Sir James Carroll, was acting 
prime minister in 1911. 

The number of Maoris is increas- 
ing. Many intermarry with “pake- 
has” (white New Zealanders ). Over 
100,000 New Zealanders have Maori 
blood. 


Australian News and Information Bureau 
An Australian aborigine: note war paint 
and boomerangs, spears, and firesticks. 
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New and Consulate 


this New Zealand Maori family with aborigine above. 





Dominions 


‘Down Under”’ 


“HY ELL. summer’s almost over,” 
thought Ellen Robinson, as she 
looked out the window at the streets 
of her home town, Perth, in western 
Australia. 

“Soon we'll be getting some relief 
from this heat wave. By June the 
winter rains should be under way. 
It certainly seems strange to think 
that right now, in this hot month of 
February, boys and girls in the 
United States are bundled up in their 
overcoats and maybe out skiing in 
the snow.” 

Of course, you could straighten 
out Ellen’s “puzzlement.” You would 
explain to her that Australia and the 
U. S. lie on opposite sides of the 
equator. Therefore the seasons are 
opposite. (Can you also tell her why, 
when it’s noon in Maine, it’s midnight 
in Ellen’s city? And why—just the 
opposite of the U. S.—the climate 
gets warmer in Ellen’s country .as 
you travel north?) 


Sometimes people call Australia 
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You have to be agile to get across this 
rushing stream in rugged New Zealand! 


United World Films 


Half of Australia’s people live in the five cities on map. 
The arrow points to Tasmania. It is a part of Australia. 


and New Zealand the “lands down 
under”—because we in the northern 
part of the world are used to maps 
which show south at the bottom. 
(Of course, you know that there is 
really no “top” or “bottom” to this 
great round globe we live on.) 


THE FERTILE EAST 


Most of Australia’s winds come 
from the east. They shed most of 
their load of moisture when they hit 
the mountains along the eastern 
coast (see map above). Storm-fed 
mountain rivers have swept soil 
down from the mountains to build 
up fertile coastal plains. 

The southern part of this eastern 
plain is Australia’s garden land. Here 
are fruit orchards, wheat fields, and 
dairy herds. Two thirds of Australia’s 
people live in this pleasant, well 
watered, sunny region. Most of them 
are in the big coastal cities. Sydney 
(1,500,000) is the largest. 

West of the Australian mountains 
stretches a vast grassy plain. Beef 
cattle are raised on the eastern part. 
Many of the biggest sheep ranches— 
called “stations’—are in the fertile 
Murray River area in the south. 
Sheep-raising is Australia’s number 
one industry. 

Australia produces a quarter of the 
world’s wool—and the U. S. buys the 
biggest share of Australia’s huge 
wool exports. 

Perhaps we will take less when the 
great new U. S. synthetic textile in- 
dustry grows up. Last year U. S. 
output of nylon, orlon, and other 
man-made wool-like fibers doubled, 
compared with the previous year. 
Large expansions of factories making 
these synthetics are planned. 

The farther west you go in Aus- 


tralia, the drier it gets. Except for 
the southwest corner, around Perth, 
most of western Australia is too dry 
for crops or people. 

Australia is almost as large as the 
United States. But Australia has only 
8,200,000 people—only a little more 
than New York City. The Australians 
want more people. Some Australians 
expect to see a population of 20,000,- 
000 within their lifetime. But most of 
the country is just too dry (and in 
the north, too hot) to Support many 
more people than that. 

New Zealand has less than 2,000,- 
000 people. Yet the country is more 
thickly populated than Australia. 
New Zealand has no vast desert area. 

But geography limits New Zea- 
land’s population, too. The islands 
are really the tops of an undersea 
mountain range. Much of the land is 
wild and rugged (see photo). 

Scattered among the mountains 
are grassy patches of fine grazing 
land. Sheep-raising is the most im- 
portant industry, just as it is in Aus- 
tralia. New Zealand exports much 
wool and mutton. 


RISE OF INDUSTRY 


In recent years both Australia and 
New Zealand have become impor- 
tant industrial countries. Electric 
power generated from New Zealand's 
mountain streams runs the machines 
in large cloth factories and sawmills. 

Australia, considering its small 
population, is one of the most heavily 
industrialized countries on earth. 
Factory workers far outnumber 
farmers and ranchers. Australia has 
plenty of coal and iron to feed her 
steel factories. Other factories turn 
the steel into ships, autos, and rail- 
way equipment. 
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N MY country nearly all of us are 

of British descent. Yet my country 
has a Dutch name 

This reminds us that our islands 
were discovered by Dutch explorers. 
They called the place “Nieuw Zee- 
land”—after their own Dutch prov- 
ince of Zeeland. We have changed 
the name a little, to New Zealand. 

But many of us prefer to call our 
country by the name given to it by 
its very first discoverers. Until six 
or seven hundred years ago there 
were no people at all on New Zea- 
land 

Then came sturdy, handsome, 
brown-skinned men and women— 
daring sailors who braved the open 
waters of the Pacific Ocean in open 
canoes. These were the Maori, the 
original New Zealanders [see p. 9]. 
They called their new home Aotearoa 
—which in their language means 
“The Long Bright Land.” 


LONG, NARROW ISLANDS 


That’s a good name. Most of New 
Zealand is made up of two long 
islands, end to end. They form a 
great arc, 1,100 miles long. But they 
aren't more than 200 miles wide at 
any point 

The sun gleams dazzlingly on our 
snow-covered mountain peaks. Prob- 
ably that’s why the Maori called this 
a “bright” land. 

This is a lovely, rugged land. 
Many tourists come here and they 
all say New Zealand is one of the 
most beautiful places on_ earth. 
Mighty mountain peaks tower over 
deep canyons, thick green forests, 
rocky coasts, and sandy beaches. 
South Island, as we call the southern 


main island, is dotted with small 
lakes. There are big lakes on the 
northern island, which we call North 
Island. 

With such wonderful scenery at 
our doorsteps, we New Zealanders 
love to go tramping. (I guess you 
would call it hiking. ) 

I live in Wellington, which is the 
capital of New Zealand and a city 
of more than 100,000 people. But it 
is easy to get from the city to the 
bush and the mountains. “The bush” 
is what we call a forest. 

In the hills on the east side of 
Wellington harbor, some friends and 
I have built a hut. It has a good fire- 
place and four bunks. Often we 
spend the week end there. 

I belong to the Hutt Valley 
Tramping Club. Our club members 
make trips all over North Island and 
sometimes in South Island. Welling- 
ton is on North Island. But my city 
is close to Cook Strait. This channel 
between North and South Island is 
only 16 miles wide at the narrowest 
point. ; 

My father is a radio salesman, and 
my mother works in the School Pub- 
lications Branch of the government 
education department. My sister, 
who is 21, is senior typist for a pub- 
lishing firm. She plans to go to Eng- 
land next year and attend a teacher's 
training college. 

My family likes to go tramping as 
much as I do. Most week ends you 
see one or the other of us disappear- 
ing down the road with a pack. 

I am 16 years old and I am study- 
ing at Wellington College—a boys’ 
high school. 

Classes are from 9 a.m. to noon, 
and from 1:30 p.m. to 3:30. I take 
my lunch to school. “Prep,” or home- 
work, at night is supposed to take 
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only two hours, but it always seems 
to take me longer. 

At school we play many sports. 
We have soccer and hockey teams, 
but I play rugby (something like 
football) instead. The team trains 
after school two days a week. Every 
Saturday we have rugby matches. ~ 

There are several clubs at the Col- 
lege for boys who are interested in” 
drama, astronomy, and chess. : 

Sometimes in the evenings I go" 
to the movies with my family. I liked” 
The Heiress because I had read the” 
Henry James novel it was taken” 
from. I read as much as I can. 


SIX MEALS A DAY 


After the movies, we have supper. ~ 
Most people in New Zealand eat six ~ 
times a day. We start out with break- | 
fast early in the morning—fruit and 7 
cereal and milk, perhaps eggs. ; 

Then, in the middle of the morn- * 
ing about 10:30 or 11 a.m., we have 
morning tea. At morning tea, a kind 
of baking powder biscuit, called 
scones, and tea are served. Then, 
about 1 p.m., we eat lunch—bread 
and butter, fruit, or a salad, and per- 
haps a sweet (dessert) like pudding 
or cake. 

Afternoon tea is taken about 4 p.m. 
and cookies and biscuits are served 
with tea. Then about 6 p.m. we have 
tea (or dinner). We eat meat (usu- 
ally lamb or mutton, and sometimes 
beef), vegetables, and potatoes, and 
a sweet. 

Supper comes late in the evening 
after movies or games. At supper, we 
may eat sandwiches or just bread 
and butter, and drink tea. 

U. S. soldiers in New Zealand dur- 
ing World War II seemed to get very 
confused when invited to tea. They 
never could figure out whether they 
should come in the morning, after- 
noon, or evening! 

My address is, 218A Tinakori 
Road, Wellington, North Island, New 
Zealand. 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
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GOOD TURNS, 
INC. 


WO years ago Charlie Seller, 17, 
i tn to board a moving passenger 

train. He slipped and fell. Train 
wheels clipped off his right leg. 

News of the accident spread 


} through Charlie’s home town of 


é 


; Bloomfield, N. J. (population: 


i 50,000). In a soda shop, a group of 


his teen-age friends met and decided 
to help. “Why don’t we put on a 
show and help Charlie with the 
profits?” some one said. 


Within a month the teen-agers 


: organized a musical revue—“Talent 
® Time 1950.” Hundreds of other local 
= youths joined in. Adults helped with 
§ stage direction and publicity. The 


' show played to packed houses at the 
Bloomfield Junior High auditorium 
for four nights. Profits totaled $4,600. 

The show literally put Charlie 
Seller back on his feet. Its profits 
helped him get an artificial leg and 


wl aed th SP tlie: 


Neil MeLaughian 


BED-RIDDEN Bill Hannah hears the good news from Charlie 


Seller: 


to learn to walk again. Afterward 
he returned a surplus of $500 to the 
show’s performers. He asked them 
to form a permanent organization to 
continue helping disabled youths in 
Bloomfield. The group was named 
the Charles Seller Foundation. 
Last summer Bloomfield youth put 
on another show for the Foundation 
—“Tell It to Your Senator.” It took 
in $2,600. The Foundation used the 
money to send a local youth, 22-year- 
old Bill Hannah, to a Boston hospital 
for an operation. Arthritis had kept 


“Bloomfield youth will 


help you get well, too.” 

Bill in bed for 2% years. Last fall Bill 
returned to Bloomfield—on crutches, 
but moving under his own power. 
There’s a good chance he'll walk 
again too. 

Now the Foundation is going 
ahead with plans to help a third 
youth. The Foundation has more 
than 400 members from the Bloom- 
field area. Age range runs from 15 
to 25. Said New Jersey’s Governor 
recently, on hearing about the 
unique group: “Never underestimate 
the power of youth.” 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor 

For a supposedly “non-partisan” 
magazine, your views are one-sided. 
Your reporters don’t have their facts 
straight. They contradict themselves 
not once but several times. I am refer- 
ring, of course, to your feature on South 


Africa appearing in your issue of 
January 16, 1952. If you were up on 
your South Africa would know 
that it is a disgrace to the free nations 
of the world. You “The other 
U.S.A. is on her way.” This creates the 
false idea that South Africa is such a 
“wonderful” country to dwell in that 
it can be compared to a country where 
people have liberty and equality for 
all, where people can worship as they 
please, and enjoy the benefits of life 
in a free land. To my mind there is 
no room in the world today for racial 
hate and dictatorships, for the “super 
men” of Mr. Hitler's Germany, or Uncle 
Joe’s “people’s volunteers.” 

That is why, Mr. Editor, you should 
not poison the minds of America’s 
youth with such trash as “The proud 
and sturdy Boers are building a modern 
nation.” And on the next page you say 
the Boers are discriminatory people. 
Mr. Editor, you know and I know that 


you 


Say, 


all men are created equal in the eyes 
of God. A man is a man in spite of his 
beliefs or the color of his skin. 

From a magazine of your reputation 
we students do not expect debased 
comment. We expect clean-cut news of 
the world. We don’t want your opinion; 
we want to formulate our own opinions 
about what you call news. 

“Say What You Please”—that’s what 
I'm doing. 

James David Quin 
Polytechnic Preparatory 
Country Day School 
Brooklyn 9, New York 


(South Africa is an important, grow- 
ing, and prosperous country of the 
modern world. Like all nations, it has 
its problems, too. Its race problem is 
especially difficult and complicated. 
Attitudes of South Africa’s leaders 
toward its race problem have resulted 


(Continued on page 21) 





“ay Q. I’ve been 
“going steady” 
with a boy for 
over a year now. 
I'm going to move 
about 300 miles 
away. How 
should I say good- 
bye to him when 
I know I will 
never see him 

I probably won't? 


Gay Head 


again—that is, 


A. Saying good-bye to someone 
you care for—a friend, a brother, a 
sweetheart, or a favorite teacher—is 
never easy. 

But because you don’t want to 
cause any further unhappiness to the 
person you're leaving, you try to 
make your good-bye brief and cheer- 
ful. A sad face, tear-stained eyes, and 
gloomy sighs and silences only add 
to the pain of parting. Some people 
find that the best way to say good- 
bye is to pretend that the good-bye 
isn’t forever and that a last time is 


like any other time—though nicer 
and a little more “special.” Their 
good-byes are light and brief, but no 
less sincere for that reason. Some- 
times a book, or a record, or a pho- 
tograph may be exchanged—for gifts 
often express things that might be 
hard to say in person. 

Save your “Thanks for the memo- 
ries” for later, in the letter you write 
when you're settled in your new 
home. Even then, don’t depress your 
friend with a dismal account of how 
lonesome you are, etc. Tell him that 
you miss him, but let him know that 
you're busy and interested in your 
new life, too. 

Besides, 300 miles or even 600 
miles needn’t mean permanent sepa- 
ration. The world gets smaller every 
day and no place is completely be- 
yond some form of transportation! 


Q. What should a boy do if he’s 
asked one girl to a dance, and then 
finds out that another girl, an old 
friend of his and his family, will be 
in town at the same time? 

A. Girl Number 1 will be angry 
and hurt if the original date is bro- 
ken—and she may have refused other 
invitations because she’d accepted 
this one. Under the circumstances, 
the boy should ask a friend of his to 


take Girl Number 2 to the dance. If 
the four go together, the two couples 
can exchange dances and the chances 
are they'll have an even better time 
because they're all together. 

It’s never right to break a date 
when another one looks better. And 
since a boy’s or girl’s reputation for 
sincerity is often based on how he 
handles this kind of situation, it’s 
sensible as well as courteous to stick 
by the original bargain! 


Q. How can you believe the nice 
things a boy tells you? 


A. If he tells you that you're fun 
to spend time with, you can believe 
it—because he’s doing just that! If he 
tells you that you're the most beauti- 
ful girl in the world, you can look 
in the mirror and decide for yourself! 

It’s not a good idea to swallow all 
compliments “whole,” but don’t be 
skeptical and suspicious of compli- 
ments, either. Often a flattering com- 
ment is something a boy means at 
the moment. And there’s nothing 
wrong with that—it’s very nice, in 
fact. Instead of wondering whether 
your friend really means what he’s 
said, show that you appreciate the 
good will that made him say it at all. 
Say “Thank you”—or “I’m glad you 
think so; that makes me feel good.” 





Thumbs Up—or Down? 


“Now come on, Pete,” said Lloyd. 
“Give me one good reason why we 
shouldn't hitch-hike to Riverdale— 
it’s only 30 miles away and you said 
just yesterday that you wanted to see 
the new movie there. What's bother- 
ing you?” 

Pete hesitated; he knew that hitch- 
hiking was against the law in his 
state, and that it was dangerous. But 
Lloyd pressed the point. “If you 
like,” he said, “we'll ask Bert and 
Todd to go with us. Then, even if we 
have to split up, two and two, we 
can keep an eye on one another. 
That certainly ought to make it safe 
enough.” 

“I'm sorry,” Pete replied. “I'd be 


glad to join you if you go by bus— 
but hitch-hiking is out.” 

“Gosh!” Lloyd protested. “What a 
wet blanket you are, Pete!” 


1. Do you think Pete is a “wet 
blanket”? Do you think Lloyd's argu- 
ments are sound? Is _hitch-hiking 
really any safer if several people go 
together? For girls, if they are ac- 
companied by boys? If it’s daylight 
and not evening? Why is hitch-hik- 
ing against the law in most states? 
Do hitch-hiking laws protect the 
hiker or the driver or both? 

2. Why do you think people run 
the risk of hitch-hiking? Is it just that 
they don’t understand the danger 
involved? Is it a way of “showing 
off’? Is hitch-hiking a chance worth 
taking under any circumstances? 

8. What do you do when someone 
comes up with a suggestion which 
is foolhardy and dangerous? Voice 
your objections, stating your reasons 
for refusal? Go along with the plan 
to avoid being labeled a “wet blank- 


et’? Think of another plan that 
would be as much fun and less dan- 
gerous—and then persuade others to 
join you? 


Students! You are invited to submit 
problems for this column. Write: Edi- 
tor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Mail Goes Through—Despite flood waters in Marietta, Ohio, the postman got the 
mail through by using rowboats. Outgoing mail was ferried to trucks on dry land. 


River, Stay Away From My Door 


The answer to flood disaster is flood control 


OW much will it rain this year? 
Too much? Too little? Or will it 
rain just enough to bring in good 


crops and give us good weather? 

The two great weather question marks 
are flood and However, the 
nation need not be completely at the 
mercy of its weather. We can’t stop the 
rain, nor keep mountain snows from 
melting, but we have learned how to 
harness the floods they cause. And if we 
can’t always make rain fall from cloud- 
less skies, at least we know how to store 
water against a drought. 

Many of important cities and 
farming areas have grown up along the 
banks of rivers. In these farming areas 
the richest fields are usually those along 

And in cities the river 
industrial 

These are the 


drought 


our 


the river banks 
front is 
usually 
places hit in time of flood 

It is for this reason that hundreds of 
millions of dollars have been spent on 
“flood control”—the building of levees 
and dams that will make 
farms along river banks safe from floods, 
and the cultivation of new vegetation 
on barren land 

A levee is an artificial river bank 
built high enough to keep a flooded 
river within its regular channel. In 1720 
the people of New Orleans began to 
build levees to protect themselves from 
the ravages of Mississippi floods. Today 


districts are 
first 


Ww he re 


situated 


the cities and 


levees hem in Old Man River and his 
most troublesome tributaries along 2,500 
miles of shoreline 

Dams on rivers act as brakes on 
floods. They hold them back. When the 
flood gates of a dam are opened, the 
level of the lake created by the dam 
can be lowered. Enough water can be 
released to make room for the water of 
an oncoming flood. When the flood ar- 
rives the lake fills up. And the surplus 
water can fast as the 
river channel below the dam will carry 
it off. The dam is one of the principal 
methods of flood control. 

Another way to reduce the runoff of 
to cultivate new vegeta- 
tion on barren land. New forests can be 
planted, plowed 


be released as 


rainwaters is 


raised. Field can be 
and terraced so as to 
This involves the cooperation of thou 


retain more water. 


sands of farmers 


The National Program 


Until 1936, the country got along 
with makeshift flood-control methods 
and we suffered many flood disasters. 
Then Congress decided to carry out a 
huge nationa] program of flood control. 
The Army Corps of Engineers was put 
in charge. It had been overseeing river 
and harbor improvements since 1827. 
It knew more about the nation’s rivers 
than any other agency 


Since 1936, Congress has authorized 
1,000 flood-control projects valued at 
$2,500,000,000. However, Congress 
sometimes waits a long time before it 
actually appropriates all the money for 
projects it has “authorized” to be built. 
Each year it votes the amount of money 
it thinks can be spent—or spared—during 
that year. Consequently, out of 1,000 
flood-control projects authorized, only 
275 have been finished. Another 225 
are under construction. Work has not 
even started on 500. 

Meanwhile, flood disasters continue 
to occur. Last summer the costliest flood 
in U. S. history broke loose in the Mis 
souri River Valley, an area where there 
is little or no flood control. Damage was 
estimated at almost $3,000,000,000, and 
many people died. 


Four Great Drainage Slopes 


In order to understand flood control 
from an engineer's standpoint, let’s ride 
an imaginary rocket about 200 miles 
into the sky and survey the entire U. S 
As you scanythe country from east to 
you notice that there are four 
great “drainage slopes”: 


1. The Atlantic Slope 


This area lies along the Atlantic coast, 
east of the Alleghenies and the Great 
Smoky Mountains. Its rivers, such as 
the Connecticut, Hudson, Delaware, 
Potomac, and Savannah, empty directly 
into the Atlantic. 


west, 





2. The Great Lakes Slope 


This area consists of all the rivers, 
few of them very large, that flow into 
the Great Lakes. 


3. The Gulf Slope 


This includes the vast drainage sys- 
tem of the Mississippi River. It extends 
from the Alleghenies (via the Ohio 
River) to the northwestern Rockies (via 
the Missouri River). So many big rivers 
pour into the Mississippi that one-third 
of all the river water in the U. S. passes 
New Orleans as the river empties into 
the Gulf of Mexico. The Mississippi also 
dumps 400,000,000 tons of mud into 
the Gulf every year. That mud is mostly 
topsoil washed down from Midwestern 
farm states, mainly by the “big muddy” 
Missouri. Much of it is evidence of 
floods somewhere far upstream from 
New Orleans 

The Mississippi drainage area is the 
country’s biggest flood-control problem. 


It is the largest river system and, con- 
sidering its size, one of the least- 
controlled. 

Only one river in the Mississippi 
drainage area has an adequate system 
of dams—the Tennessee, an Ohio tribu- 
tary. The Tennessee has been developed 
by the Federal Government's fabulous— 
and extremely controversial—Tennessee 
Valley Authority (T. V. A.). 


4. The Pacific Slope 


This area comprises the western por- 
tion of the U. S. drainage map. It in- 
cludes all the rivers on the western side 
of the Continental Divide. Important 
rivers of the Pacific slope are the Colo- 
rado, Columbia, Sacramento, and San 
Joaquin. They are now among the best- 
harnessed rivers in the country, having 
some of the largest dams. 

Before our imaginary rocket descends, 
notice that many rich food-producing 
areas, especially in the Far West, were 


15 


originally desert. They would soon be 
desert again if they had to depend on 
the weather for moisture. But they don't. 
The old Franciscan monks who built 
missions in California in the 1700s, and 
the Mormons who migrated to Utah in 
the 1800s, both picked out sunparched 
land that apparently wasn’t worth a 
hoot—and turned it into oases. They did 
it by digging wells and ditches, by 
bringing water to the land. Today, 
21,000,000 acres of land seldom damp- 
ened by rainfall have been converted 
into gardenspots. 

Irrigation in the West has been pro- 
motéd by the U. S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. This Department of the Interior 
agency was set up by Congress in 1902 
to build irrigation systems and develop 
hydro-electric power in western states. 
Such dams as the Hoover (Colorado 
River), Shasta (Sacramento River), and 
Grand Coulee (Columbia River) furnish 
much of the water for irrigation and for 
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FOUR MAJOR PROJECTS IN RIVER DEVELOPMENT 
lustrated in the maps above are four river development 
projects: Columbia—Development would double present 3,700,- 
000 irrigated acres and multiply by five annual 2,900,000 
kilowatts of hydro-electric power. Colorado—Plans would 





insure water supply and quintuple present 1,300,000 kilo- 
watts of electric power. Missouri—Pick-Sloan plan would 
cut floods, quintuple presiwnt hydro-electric power, double 
irrigated land. Tennessee—T.V.A. multiplied by 15) former 
hydro-electric power, saved $45 million in flood damage. 
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drinking. (Los Angeles pipes water trom 
the Colorado River, 241 miles away.) 
They also are used to manufacture huge 
volumes of electric power 

The regions now irrigated represent 
only half of the arid western land that 
About 20, 


still 


could be made productive 
000.000 


waste. for want 


more acres are going to 
»f water that is not too 


far away. 


How Uncle Sam Gets Paid 

The Fe le T il 
bills for d 
ment projects. But Uncle Sam hopes to 
back in 50 vears or more, 
electricity, irriga- 
made 


the 
ms built on river develop- 


Government pays 


get his money 
through the 
tion 
possible by the dam 

The Army Engineers and Bureau ot 
Reclamation work together in planning 
projects where their objectives are the 
The Agriculture Department is 
also involved when land improvement 
other than irrigation, enters into |flood- 
contro] work 

But the many by-products otf flood 
control sometimes complicate getting a 
project under way. Last year’s Kansas- 
Missouri flood offered an example 

The trouble began in July, 1951 
After several days of hard rain, people 
in the farmlands west of Kansas City 
realized that their normally-placid rivers 
handle the runoff of rain 


s ile ot 


water, and other services 


same. 


would not 
water. 
What three-billion 
dollar robbery. In the words of Army 
flood experts, it was “the worst disaster 
the country ever suffered from water 
Rampaging streams poured a torrent 
into the famous stockvards district of 


ensued was a 
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Kansas City, where the Kansas River 
meets the Missouri. Forty lives were 
lost. Two billion dollars worth of farm 
and city property was washed away. 
Another billion in business profits and 
wages was lost by people made idle as 
a result of the catastrophe. 

Everyone, from President Truman 
(who surveyed the flood zone from the 
air twice) .to the farmer boy who barely 
got out with his life, agreed that this 
colossal waste could have been largely 
prevented. The flood caused an upsurge 
of interest in a lagging program for 
Missouri Valley flood control called the 
Pick-Sloan plan. It also touched off fresh 
dispute over a more grandiose scheme 
first put forward by the late President 
Roosevelt and advocated by Mr. Tru 
man—a _ Federally-operated Missouri 
Valley Authority similar to the T. V. A 


Points in Dispute 


There is no controversy over the 
benefits to be gained from avoiding 
floods. Also, in 1936 Congress decided 
that something as expensive and far 
flung as flood contro! should be financed 
by the Federal] Government. But be- 
yond those points, there is wide dis 
agreement over precisely what should 
be built, what it should cost, how much 
the country can afford to spend on flood 
control at any given time, and how flood 
control systems should be run. 

Here are some points in dispute: 

When river channels are cleaned out, 
deepened, and widened so they will 
carry off floods, they may also become 
new waterways for cargo boats. Will 
they interfere with transportation lines 
already established? 
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More power for West will be generated by this huge new rotor installed at Hoover 
Dam power plant, Boulder City, Nev. Rotor weighs as much as 3 locomotives. 


Should the Federal Government or 
should private business sell the power 
generated by flood-contro! dams? 

Should a smal] town be drowned out 
to make way for a lake when a dam is 
built? 

Will the lake help or hurt wildlife 
and recreational facilities of the area? 

Above all, there is this question: 
should the Federal Government simply 
build great projects, or should it also 
run the projects and their by-products? 

The T. V.A. is pointed out as a mode] 
of what the Government can do for a 
poor but potentially rich area. Congress 
set it up at President Roosevelt's re- 
quest in 1933. A three-man board was 
given charge of building dams, building 
up industry, and generally improving 
the living standards of the Tennessee 
Valley people. The availability of 
T. V. A. power is one reason the atomic 
bomb plant was located at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 

But the Federal Government's direct 
sale of T. V. A. power, and its interest 
in al] Tennessee Valley community life, 
is attacked as socialistic. Critics say it is 
an encroachment on states’ rights and 
suppresses free enterprise. Congréss has 
hesitated to set up more such “Valley 
Authorities.” 


Plan for Missouri Valley 


The Pick-Sloan plan for the Missouri 
Valley, approved by Congress in 1944, 
is a compromise. It was named for 
Maj. Gen Lewis A. Pick, chief of Army 
Engineers, and W. G. Sloan, chief of 
the Bureau of Reclamation. It calls for 
the Federal Government to build a ten- 
state flood-control system, then let the 
states involved take it over. Private 
companies would contract to run the 
power stations at the dams and sell the 
electricity. Uncle Sam would recover 
his investment from the sale of power 
rights. He would do what the states 
construct the system, then get 
be paid for his 


prefer 
out, and eventually 
trouble. 

This is the plan in effect for the Mis- 
souri, but the going is slow. Only 12 of 
100 dams proposed for the Missouri 
Valley have been built or started 

Meanwhile, new floods this year in 
southern California and the Ohio Val- 
ley have captured the nation’s attention. 
President Truman made another flying 
trip over a flood zone, this time the 
upper Ohio River area. He saw a large 
and damaging February flood, but it 
was not so destructive as Ohio floods 
have been in the past. Enormous quan 
tities of water were held back by 18 
dams now installed on the Ohio’s upper 
tributaries. 

Experts estimated that the Ohio flood 
damage would be $25,000,000. But 
they say it would have been twice that 
much without the flood-contro] dams. 





ENTER TODAY... 


Don’t waste another minute! Get busy 
right now and write the last line to the 
limerick on this page. You'll find it easy 
... you'll find it fun ... and you may win 
a wonderful cash prize. Be sure to read 
the rules below. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. Study the Chiquita Banana limerick on 
this page. Then on a plain sheet of paper 
write the final line to the limerick. Be sure 
to print your name, home address, name 
of school and your grade on your entry. 


2. Mail your entry to: Chiquita Banana 
Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

All entries must be postmarked not later 
than midnight, April 7, 1952. 


3. This contest is open to all students of 
the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th 
grades in the continental United States, 
except sons or daughters of members of 
the staffs of Scholastic Magazines, the 
United Fruit Company or its advertising 
agency. Entries must be students’ original 
work. Only one entry to a student. 


4. Entries will be judged on the basis of 
originality, idea expressed, rhyme and 
meter. Decision of the judges will be final; 
duplicate prizes will be awarded in the 
event of ties. Only one prize to a family. 


5. All entries become the property of 
United Fruit Company. None will be re- 
turned. Top 6 winners will be announced 
in the May 21, 1952, issue of Scholastic 
Magazines, and all winners will be notified 
by mail. Prizes will be awarded as listed 
on this page. 


Perhaps you missed Chiquita Banana’s first contest .. .‘n’ her 
second...‘n’ her third! But don’t miss this one! This is 
Chiquita’s last contest for this year! Note the valuable cash 
prizes! Read the rules below . . . complete the limerick . . . and 


mail your entry in today! 


Can you finish this limerick?. 


For a dish that is fit for a king 

A banana split’s really the thing. 
It’s a treat on a date; 
With the gang it’s first-rate 


(For students in the 10th, 11th, 
12th grades) 


FIRST PRIZE . . 
SECOND PRIZE .44....- 
THIRD PRIZE .....+-..- 15.00 
5 FOURTH PRIZES, EACH . 10.00 
20 FIFTH PRIZES, EACH .. 5.00 


- » $25.00 
20.00 


“eee 


(For students in the 6th, 7th, 
8th, 9th grades) 


FIRST PRIZE 


5 FOURTH PRIZES, EACH . 
25 FIFTH PRIZES, EACH. . 


Easy to make...Fun to serve 


1 ripe banana* 

3 balls or scoops ice cream 

2 to 3 tablespoons chocolate 

sauce 
4 to 6 tablespoons fruit sauce, 
crushed fruit or preserves 

Whipped cream 

Finely chopped nuts 

Cherry or berry 

*Use fully ripe banana .. . 
flecked with brown 

Peel banana and cut lengthwise 

into halves. Place halves cut side 

up, side by side, into a shallow 

dish. Place balls or scoops of ice 

cream, side by side, in center on 

top of banana halves. Pour choco- 

late sauce over 1 portion of ice 

cream. Cover other 2 portions of 

ice cream with fruit sauce, crushed 

fruit or preserves. Garnish with 

whipped cream, nuts and cherry 


yellow peel 


or berry, if desired. Makes 1 full- 
sized Banana Split. 

Important: Butterscotch or marsh- 
mallow sauce may be used in place of 
chocolate sauce. 

One, two or three flavors of ice cream 
may be used. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 











A Workbook Page for the Unit on Australia and New Zealand 


1. READ THE MAP 


A. In the blank, write the number from the map that 
marks the location of each of the following: 


a. Melbourne 
__b. The desert region of Australia 
—.. Adelaide 
—d. Tasmania. 
__e. The tropical part .of Australia. 
__f. Sydney. 
__g. The grassy interior plains 
__h. Perth 
B. Write the name of the country that appears above 


the word “Pacific” 


C. Underline the number in parentheses that is nea 
est the equator (6; 1; 8 


ll. “DOWN-UNDER” GEOGRAPHY 


If the statement is true write “true” in the blank space 
If the word in italics makes the sentence false, write 
the correct answer in the blank space. 


l. Australia is larger than the United States 


2. Australia and New Zealand are now having their 


winter season. sociguiatisel ganas 
3. The most highly developed region of Australia is 
. a 
its southeastern region. ——— 


4. Australia and New Zealand are world leaders in 


sheep raising. — 
5. The language spoken by the Australian people is 
French gue 
6. Australia is less than 5,000 miles away from the 


S. 


lll. LANDS “DOWN-UNDER” 
Write letter of correct choice in blank space. 


1. Australia and New Zealand welcome the Pacific 
Pact for protection against all the following except: (a) 
a rearmed Japan; (b) Asian communism; (c) Maori. 

2. In Australia the largest number of workers are in: 
(a) industry; (b) sheep-farming; (c) wheat-growing. 
__3. The combined population of Australia and New 
Zealand is about: (a) 5,000,000; (b) 10,000,000; (c) 
20,000,000 

4. All of the following are reasons why Australia and 
New Zealand belong to the Commonwealth of Nations 
except: (a) the British Queen forces them to remain in 
the Commonwealth; (b) they benefit from trade within 
the Commonwealth; (c) the British Navy helps protect 
( ommonwealth members 


IV. PUT YOUR THINKING CAP ON 

Why does the U. S. consider Australia and New 
Zealand important partners to help keep world peace? 
(Answer on separate sheet of paper. ) 
if it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, the following 


scoring is suggested: Questions |, 4 points for each item; Questions Il 
and Ill, 6 points for each item. Total, 100 





sentimental (p 
mental 
more the 


Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


result of te 


mutual (p 

same relationship or 
Church of England (p. 7)—The “estab- 
lished” church of England. By law, the 
king (or queen) of England is head of 
the Church of England; the highest offi- 
cials of the Church sit in Parliament; Par- The first 
liament passes laws rel to certain 
church matters; the government takes part 
in selecting the highest church officers 
The Church of England, and the churches ings. Noun 

throughout the world which are in com- statute (p. 8) 
munion with it, are known as the Anglican parliamentary (p 
Communion. Its 40,000,000 members in- Pertaining to a 
clude the Episcopal Church of the United Great Britain 
States. 


Anzac (p. 7)—dn 


Australian and New 
three 
ating 
real estate (p 


7 )—Emotional 
person is one 
nder or sensitive feel 


ings than of practical realities. Adjective 


luty between tw 
more people Adjective 
7 Zac A term used 
World War I to refer to a member « 
Zealand Army 
letters 
Australia and New Zealand especially, the 
8)—Land and the 
provements On it, suc h as fences and build- 


stich Got 
9)—pir li mén ta ri 
government 
Under this system the execu- 
tive officials (prime minister and his cabi- 


A senti- net) act in behalf of the lawmakers (par- 
liament) and must resign if they lose the 
support of the majority of the lawmaking 
body. This is unlike the U. S$ 
which the President and Congress are both 


whose actions are 
system in 
Having the 
or hosen by the people and have distinct jobs 
interfere with 


th al 


which the other cannot 
Adjective 
Maori 


aborigine (p. 9 


mé ri 
ab 6 rig I né. One of 


(p. 9)—md 6 ri; mou ri 


the earliest known inhabitants of a country; 


' 
for the 


are-the init 
Australian name 
im wiginal natives of Australia. 
Polynesian (p. 9)—pdl I né shan. One of 
a brown-skinned race of people, probably 
originally from southeast Asia, who became 


expert seamen and settled numerous Pacific 


A law. Noun 


islands. Noun 
pakeha (p. 9) 
Maori word. ) 


like that of 
paé ka ha. (Originally a 





News Notes 
From ‘‘Down Under’’ 


A U. S. LOAN for Australia is ex- 
pected to be signed this summer. Under 
this plan Uncle Sam would provide 
$150,000,000 to $300,000,000 with 
which Australia can buy machinery and 
equipment. Australia’s population is 
growing, partly through the arrival of 
half a million migrants. Australia’s in- 
dustries and farms need equipment to 
increase production. 


“MISS KANGAROO” is the title won 
by Loretta North, 19, of Australia, who 
recently arrived in the U. S. with two 
genuine Australian kangaroos. It was 
all part of a plan for publicity for a 
Twentieth Century-Fox movie, “Kan- 
garoo.” Unfortunately, one of the kan- 
garoos died. 


TWO KOALA BEARS-the cuddle- 
some Australian animals which are the 
model for children’s “teddy bears”—are 
also in the U. S. for the benefit of a movie 
industry. These animals do not drink. 
They can survive only on a diet of 
leaves from certain kinds of eucalyptus 
trees that are native to Australia. Be- 
cause the koalas are rare and delicate, 
export of the animals has been strictly 
forbidden. Some nature lovers in Aus- 
tralia are angry that an exception was 
made for a movie company. However, 
the koalas are thriving in California, 
where their special kinds of eucalyptus 
trees were planted many years ago. 

The FIRST AIRPLANE flight from 
Australia to Antarctica is planned by 
the Australian government. It is ex- 
pected to take place this year. 


OIL will be sought in western Aus- 
tralia by Standard Oil Company of 
California. A newly formed petroleum 
concern largely owned by Standard Oil 
will explore 300,000 square miles in 
the northwest cape region. A refinery 
will be built in Sydney. 


A “SHEEP LIFT” from Australia to 
Israel will get under way soon. An Aus- 
tralian sheep-breeder, driving through 
Israel, noticed much unused grazing 
land. He got the Australian government 
interested in sending sheep to Israel. 
When Egypt blockaded the Suez Canal, 
the sheep could not be sent by sea. So 
the animals will be flown in, 100 at a 
time. They will get a special three- 
week diet in order to withstand the 
55-hour flight. Israel now has about 
40,000 sheep, kept mostly for milk. The 
Australian sheep will be raised for wool 
and meat. 





Aeaw Toy 


In my first letter I told you about Don 
Gillis being able to go into business 
for himself before he was 30, all 
because of an insurance program we worked 
out for him while he was still in 
school. 


Don wasn't earning much when he started 
his plan — just what he was paid for 
working Saturdays and after school. But 
with insurance rates so low for young 
people, he was able to make a nice 
start. After he graduated and began 
working full time, he increased his 
insurance each year — using his life 
insurance dividends to help pay for the 


additional insurance! (Mutual Benefit 
Life has been paying those dividends, 


‘or cash refunds, every year since back 
in 1847!) 


Well, when Mr. Jones decided to retire 
and gave Don an opportunity to buy the 
store, Don had more than enough savings 
in his Mutual Benefit Life policies to 
make the down payment. And that down 
payment may well be the down payment 

on his life's success! 


Are you beginning to see, Jerry, what I 
mean when I tell you that life insurance 
is just about the best saving and 
investing plan you can imagine? 





Affectionately, 


Kad 





MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IM 1848 + B08 BROAOWAY, NEWARK, MEOW sensed 
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STIRRING TALE OF LONDON AND PARIS IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


‘They ran out with streaming hair, 
urging one another and themselves 
to madness.” (A Tale of Two Cities) 


Dear Friend 

I recently came across a quotation which 
I should like to pass along to you 

No ente yielnme nt is so cheap as read- 
ing, nor pleasure so lasting 

When do you suppose those words were 
written? It may you to learn the 
author was a celebrated English noble- 
woman, Lady Montagu, who lived more 
than 200 years ago. These words are even 
truer today, for in the 18th century books 
were much more expensive than they are 
now. Today mass production has brought 
outstanding books within the means of 
everybody. Never has good reading been 
available to so many people at so low a cost. 

The cost is even lower if you are a TAB 
Club member: for every 4 books you buy, 
you get an extra book absolutely free! 

If you'd like to enjoy the privileges of 
being a TAB Club member, which include 
your choice each month of an assortment 
of 25¢ and 35¢ books especially selected 
for their appeal to teenagers, why not 
speak today to your TAB Club secretary? 
if there is not already a TAB Club in your 
ask your teacher to write us. We’ 
including a free 


a club 


surprise 


class, 
1 fete informatio: 

send complete informanon, 

set of materials for starting 


Pamela b Bell 


National Headquarters 
10, N. Y. 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 


P. S. You also have a choice of five Old 
Favorites: 

Hot Rod. 2. Twenty Grand 

4. Boy dates Girl 

All are 25¢. Write 


title and price on coupon 


3. Ruggles 
5. Stars in 
in number, 


A TALE OF TWO 
It was 1792. A 


CITIES — by Charles Dickens 


selfish, extravagant king ruled France, stupidly ignorant of the embers 


of unquenchable hatred smoldering in the hearts of his oppressed people. Suddenly the 


flame. 


spark became a 


The holocaust of revolution swept France, 


setting class against class, brother against brother. Such is the back- 


ground of this gripping story of love, 


hatred, 


revenge and self-sacri- 


fice. A thrilling pageant of unforgettable characters sweeps across the 


pages—old Dr. Manette 
the Bastille; 
the people; 
making the supreme sacrifice for Lucie, 
loved. . . . Thesé 
read and re-read 


Charles Darnay, 


handsome 


THE LITTLE PRINCESSES 
Marion Crawford 
What is the home life of 
royalty like? In this big 
246-page book, profusely 
illustrated by intimate 
family photos, the for- 
mer governess of Queen 
. Elizabeth and Princess 
Margaret reveals the hidden world inside 
Buckingham Palace. You'll delight in the 
many amusing anecdotes—how Margaret 
sometimes likes to shock conventional peo- 
ple, and how young Elizabeth liked reading 
“Li'l Abner”! 


F ruicesses 


LOOK TO TH ITAIN—Can , 
This rich, moving novel 
of the indomitable pio- 
neers who left home to 
face unknown dangers 
on our country’s earliest 
frontiers will strike a 
vibrant note in the heart 
of every American. Set 
in New Hampshire, 1769- 
1777, it tells the tender love story of Whit 
Livingstone and Melissa Burnett, and how 
they set off to build a new life and help carve 
a new nation out of the wilderness 


Speed, the last of 
gray wolves, saw 
nother and brothers 
lled by man's treach- 
ery. He becomes swift, 
cunning, stealthy—an 
»utlaw against whom 
are useless. Only 
Indian dares stalk 
fierce, proud spirit 
in a surprise ending 
1icle of the wild 


traps, dogs, and 
Treon, the wise, ity 
him. Finally, Speed's 
yields—but not to 
to this moving chro 


poison 


man 


insane from years of cruel imprisonment in 
ex-nobleman who sided with 
brilliant Sidney Carton who redeemed a worthless life by 
the beautiful French girl he 
and many others make this book one you'll want to 


BASEBALL FOR EVERYONE 
Joe DiMaggio 
Can you think of any- 
one better qualified to 
write about baseball than 
cg the great DiMaggio? In 
2 this “how-to-do-it” book, 
we Ni st Joe discusses every phase 
of the game, reveals se- 
crets of his success. Profusely illustrated 
with photos and drawings, this book shows 
how to throw curve or screwball, includes 
the art of catching, hitting, sliding, and a 

wealth of other diamond lore. 


fo9 


BASEGALL mmm =i4 


TEXAS COWBOY-Siringo 
In this extraordinary 
book you'll read an au- 
thentic account of life 
in the West when the 
West was really wild— 
written by a man who 
was there. For 15 hard 
riding, hard fighting 
years the author was a 
cowboy whose sensational experiences in- 
clude hangings, running gun fights and par- 
ticipation in the capture of Billy the Kid. 
If you want the real low-down on the old 
West, this is it. 


ME Josep! ine Te y 
Suppose you, like Brat 
Farrar, were successful- 
ly able to impersonate 
the heir—long believed 
dead—of a wealthy fam- 
ily And suppose you 
came to suspect that the 
man you were imperson- 
ating was a murderer— 
a murderer of his own brother! What would 
you do? Read how Brat handled this tick- 
lish situation in a thrilling mystery that 
will keep you guessing to the end. 


KILL ME 


aes ~ 
~ MARC NS. 


ej ‘ 


Write Amount Here yy” 





Write in price of 
each title you want. 
Then write in total 
of your order. Hand 
in to your TAB Club 
secretary with the 
money shown in 
Total Amount. (Do 
not mail this cou- 
pon to New York.) 





1. THE LITTLE PRINCESSES (25¢) 

2. BASEBALL FOR EVERYONE (25¢) _ 

3. A TALE OF TWO CITIES (35¢) 

4. GRAY WOLF (25¢) 

‘5. COME AND KILL ME (25¢) 

6. A TEXAS COWBOY (25¢) 

7. LOOK TO THE MOUNTAIN (35¢) | 


(Write in here what you wish to buy rescan 
the old favorites list and the price.) 





Total Amount 














Say What You Please! 
(Continued from page 12) 


in trouble and tension inside South 
Africa and have caused quarrels with 
other nations and with the United 
Nations. Many people believe the South 
Africans are headed in the wrong 
direction in their attempted solutions 
of the race problem. 

World Week’s job is to give you as 
students all phases of this story, to 
show you what South Africa is doing 
and why, and to present various criti- 
cisms that have been made of South 
Africa’s policies. Could you really un- 
derstand what’s happening there if we 
gave only the favorable side of the 
story, or only the unfavorable part? 

“The other U.S.A. is on her way”— 
“The proud and sturdy Boers are 
building a prosperous modern nation” 
—these phrases do not contradict such 
further statements in our unit as— 
“super-segregation measures”—“the old 


tribal way of life has been shattered”— 
“India and Pakistan complain that In- 
dians aren't getting a square deal”—and 
descriptions of racial discrimination 
laws and customs. On the contrary, 
these are two parts of one story.—Edi- 
tor.) 


Dear Editor: 

Oops! Pardon us, but we found a 
mistake in your Feb. 6 issue of World 
Week. In your story about the “Lucky 
13th” you said that the U.S. has eight 
cabinet members. Actually, there are 
nine cabinet members—isn’t this so? 

Social Studies Class 
Shelby, Montana 


(Right, Shelby-ites!) The nine are: 
Secretary of State, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Secretary of Defense, 
Attorney General, Postmaster General, 
Secretary of the Interior, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Secretary of Commerce, 
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41. 
STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 42. 


in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 44. 


which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowledge. 
Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to the 
theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 


Jofinisi 


and 


sheets. Give 





must include puzzle, 


on sepa 


name, address, school and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, World Week, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 


x= ti‘(‘C; 
15. 
Redbreast. °16 

. Printers’ measure. 18. 

. Grow, sprout, 

. To be held in reverence 20. 

by something. 

. Altitude (abbr.). 

. Australian parrot. 

. Hotel. 22. 


*21. 


Birds were taken aboard 
Noah’s 

John Howard ___ wrote 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 
Symbol of peace. 

. To hesitate in a speech: 
hem and 
Pronoun: 
plural. 
Small sea bird resem- 
bling a gull. 

Street (abbr.). 


first person 


°24. 


°26. 
27. 
28. 
°29. 


*30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


34. 
. Member of the rail fam- 


°38. 


A Flock of Feathers 


By Neil Macilravie, St. Louis Park H. S., 


mi.neapons, 


Minnesota 


*® Starred words refer to birds 


“The Sea ” play 
by Anton Chekov. 
Singing meadow bird. 
Exclamation of surprise. 
Division of a drama. 
Parrot found in New 
Zealand. 

Northern bird which 
dives under the water for 
fish. 

Peck (abbr.). 

“A cat has lives.” 
Chemical! symbol for 
beryllium. 

Past tense of eat. 


ily; resembles a duck. 
Long-billed swamp bird 
akin to the wood-cock. 
Queen of the fairies. 
Our country (abbr.). 

A funeral _______ for 
burning a dead body. 


. Female fowl. 
. Large wading bird re- 


lated to the heron. 


. Northern sea bird, now 


extinct—Great 


. Indefinite article. 
. Tall wading bird; also 


last name of author of 
The Red Badge of Cour- 
age. 


. Coot-like bird often 


called a mud-hen. 


2. Possess. 


3. Curve. 
. Idaho (abbr.). 


ily. 
. Mountain (abbr. ). 
. Male child. 

. Vase. 

. Tint. 

. Exist. 

. Closely mown grass about ~ 


a house. 


——— Maria. 


. Yellowstone National allie 
. “The wise old “ 
. Wife of Zeus in Greek 


mythology. 


. Mate of a drake. 

. Receive, accept. 

. Store. 

. Two thousand pounds. 

. Breach, opening. 

. Lieutenant (abbr. ). 

. Shady path. 

. Hawaiian bird (spelled 


with two vowels). 


. Bird of prey—member of 


the hawk family. 


. Boy’s name. 
. Back of the neck. 
. Game bird named for its 


call— white. 


. Metal container. 


. Large 


musical instru- 
ment of the horn family. 


. Foundation, 
. Health resort. 
. New 


York 
(abbr. ). 


University 


. Bother, annoy. 

. Males. 

. Unholy deed. 

. Exclamation of mirth. 

. Symbol for the element 


iridium. 


; 


. Member of the deer fam-~ 


. Franz Schubert's hymn, : 


AAEM. 8 APT AIM: 








IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Question Boy 


Q. Should I drink a quart of milk a 
day, though I am twenty-five 
pounds overweight? There are 980 calo- 
ries in a quart of milk, and it seems too 
much when I add that to the other foods 
I eat 


even 


A. Don't skip milk even though you 
are on a reducing diet. You can cut 
down on calories by drinking skim milk 
and buttermilk. They give you all the 
benefits of whole milk, except fat and 
Vitamin A, yet they have only half-the 


calories of whole milk. If you are over- 
weight, you don’t need the fat in milk 
And you can more than make up for the 
Vitamin A missing in skim milk and 
buttermilk with a serving of any green 
or yellow vegetable 

Q. In order to save time in the 
morning, I prepare my lunch the night 
before. Do sandwiches lose any food 
value by being kept overnight? 


A. No, they tightly 
wrapped in waxed paper or aluminum 
foil and kept in the refrigerator until 
morning. Do not put sliced tomatoes or 
lettuce in these sandwiches, or they will 
be soggy and unappetizing by the time 
you eat them. Wrap lettuce and toma 
toes separately, and add them to the 
sandwich at lunch time. 


provided are 


Q. My feet perspire a great deal. 
What can I do? 


A. Bathe you feet daily in warm 
water-and wash with soap. Rinse in cool 
water. Change your socks at least twice 
daily. Sprinkle a deodorant powder on 
your feet and inside your shoes to pre- 
vent bad odor. Nylon socks, inciden- 
tally, are not recommended for feet that 
perspire readily, because nylon does not 
absorb perspiration. Cotton or wool 
socks are best 

om oO 2 

Study Your Study Lamp. . . . You'll 
breeze through your homework when 
you have the right kind of light for eye 
comfort. Check the lamp on your desk 
or table to see if it does the job for you. 

Is the shade the right color? Pastel- 
colored shades are best for balanced 
lighting. Avoid the dark green or red 
shades that usually come with so-called 
student lamps. 

Is the lamp tall enough? The light it 
sheds should spread evenly over your 
working surface. Be sure, however, that 
the lamp is not so tall that the bulb 
glares in your eyes. The lower part of 
the shade should be in line with your 
eyes. 

Is the lamp in the right place? Stand 
the lamp about 15 inches to the left of 
the center of the desk, and as close to 
the front as possible. If you are left- 
handed, place the lamp about 15 inches 
to the right. 





HE best shooting Mark in the land— 

that’s the U. of West Virginia’s 6-foot- 
9-inch, 220 Mark Workman. A 
cinch for All in honors, Mark is 
than he did 
indeed, 
The mountainous Mountaineer had 
1950-51, N did 
West Virginia scoring 
with the third 
scoring in the land—26.1 
1 point 


pound 
Americ 
taste 


pumping in points 


last season. And that’s very fast 


quite a year in nly 
he bre il every 
record, but he wound uy 
best 
points per game which was just 
behind the runner-up. 

Mark also finished third in shooting 
percentage, sinking 273 of 558 shots 
for a 48,9 per cent average. And his 50- 
point splurg Salem College 


against 


On the Mark 


West Virginia U.’s chief 
candidate for All-American 
honors—6-ft.-9-in., 220-Ib. 
high-scorer Mark Workman. 


rated No. 3 it ingle 
ances 

Workman is now 
owns a I 
hand, 1s 
and surprisingly fast 

He wasn't alwa 
more at Charleston 
Mark made a very small mark in the 
scoring books In fact 
sub, scoring only 27 points in 17 games. 

Next year Mr. Hyde 
changed into Dr. Jekyll. He pumped in 
439 points in 24 games for an average 
of 18.3, and made the all-state téam. 
As a serior, Mark became practically 
unstoppable. He dunked 854 points in 


game _ perform- 
real pro bait. He 
great 100k shot with either 
terrific at tip-ins and rebounds 
strong and agile 
ys thus. As a sopho 

W. Va.) H. S., big 


he was just a 


suddenly 


26 games for an incredible (nay, im- 
possible) average of 36.7 points per 
game! 

His high school coach, Clay Martin, 
says of him: “When I first saw Mark, 
he was a terribly awkward kid, too 
clumsy to play much with either the 
varsity or B squad. But he had pride 
and stick-to-itiveness. He would skip 
rope at home to improve his coordina- 
tion. And he’d never let the opponents’ 
‘riding’ get under his skin. He'd take it 
and keep right on playing. By the time 
he graduated, he was gne of the great- 
est offensive players I'd ever seen.” 

Mark expects to play pro ball upon 
graduating, then branch into recreation 
work. His screen favorites are Richard 
Widmark and Kathryn Grayson. For 
music, he'll take Bing Crosby and Ralph 
Flanagan’s band, 

**e Who is this guy Mark Workman? 
Or George Mikan? Or Clyde Lovellette? 
None of them holds a candle to a girl 
we know—Norma Schoulte, of Monona 
(Iowa) H. S. In leading her school to 
a 132-12 victory over Harpers Ferry in 
a girls’ sectional tournament game, 
Norma sank 54 field goals and 3 fouls 
for 111 points! Norma is 6-feet 4-inches 
tall and, going into February, had a 
total of 3,722 points in four years of 
competition. Figuring roughly, that 
averages out to about 40 points a gamel 

—HerMan L, Masin, Sports Editor 
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Compromise 

An American girl visiting in Paris be- 
fore the war went to a bureau which 
provided men as escorts. When informed 
that she could engage either a North- 
erner or a Southerner, she inquired what 
the difference was. Southerners, she was 
told, were gallant and debonair, while 
Northerners were smooth talkers and 
romantic. 

She hesitated a moment, then de- 
cided, “I'll take a Southerner from as 


far north as possible.” 
Woodmen of the World Magazine 


Forever Female 


A woman drove into a service station 
to complain that her car was using up 
too much gas. The attendant pointed to 
the choke lever which protruded from 
the dashboard. “Do you know what this 
is for?” he asked. 

“Oh that,” said the woman airily. “I 
never use it, so I keep it pulled out to 
hang my handbag on.” 


Difference of Opinion 


Hubby: “Honey, do you know who 
I'd marry if I had to do it all over 
again?” 

Wife: “No, who?” 

Hubby: “You.” 

Wife: “Oh, no, you wouldn't!” 

McCall Spirit 


Nickname 


I call my girl 100%. . 
The reason you can bet 
Is not because she’s so complete— 


But so darned hard to get! 
Canadian High News 
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Served Her Right 


A young lady, not too attractive and 
not too popular, was trying to be coy 
over an invitation to a dance. 

“If you insist, Herbert,” she said, “I'll 
go with you to the affair tonight . . . un- 
less, of course, you find someone you'd 
rather take in the meantime.” 

“Well, that’s fair enough,” said Her- 
bert. “Let’s leave it like that then, shall 
we?” 


Morris Bracker 


Caught 

The day before a big college game, 
a bombshell burst on the coach. The 
dean announced that the star player 
had been disqualified. The coach hur- 
ried to the dean to ask why. 

“He was caught cheating yesterday,” 
the dean said. 

“I don’t believe my player would 
cheat,” blustered the coach. “What evi- 
dence do you have?” 

“Your star athlete sat right across 
from our star student,” the dean said. 
“When their examination papers were 
compared, it was found that the an- 
swers to the first nine questions were 
identical.” 

“But, that doesn’t prove a thing,” the 
coach protested. “Maybe the player 
crammed.” 

“I can answer that best,” said the 
dean, “by the manner in which the two 
students answered the last question. 
The star student wrote, ‘I don’t know.’ 


The player wrote, ‘I don’t know, either.’ ” 
Business Education Week 


Squelched 


A woman, having an upstairs room 
painted, thought the painter was making 
slow progress. 

Listening at the foot of the stairs, she 
couldn't hear a sound. 

“Painter,” she shouted, “are you 
working?” 

“Yes, ma'am,” came the reply. 

“I can’t hear you.” 

“I'm not putting it on with a ham- 
mer!” 

Dundee Evening Telegraph 


Bright Answer Department 


The man at the police clerk’s desk 
wanted some help in serving a warrant. 
“What does the man look like?” queried 
the clerk. “Does he have a moustache?” 

“Don’t know,” was the answer. “If he 
does, he keeps it shaved off.” 


Rocky Mountain News 


Ripping, Old Boy! 
Salesman: “These are especially 
strong shirts, madam. They simply 
laugh at the laundry.” 
Customer: “I know that kind; I had 
some that came back with their sides 
split.” 








why 


ts it important for 
you to know about 
CANCER? 


Cancer doesn’t often occur in 
younger people. It usually at- 
tacks women over 30, men over 
40. But if you learn a few sim- 
ple facts about the disease, you 
may be able to save the life of 
someone in your family or of a 
friend . . . and, some day, even 
your own. 


everyone should 
know that 


Cancer is curable if detected 
early and treated properly and 
promptly. 
Anyone who notices one of 
cancer’s warning signals in him- 
self should go to his doctor im- 
mediately. Any one of these 
seven danger signals may mean 
cancer but only a doctor can 
tell: 

1. Any sore that does not heal. 

2. A lump or thickening, in 
the breast or elsewhere. 

3. Unusual bleeding or dis- 


charge. 
4. Any change in a wart or 


By remembering these simple 
facts. 

By letting your parents know 
they can get more information 
about cancer from your family 
doctor or from the nearest office 


of the... 


American 
Cancer 


Society 
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SHEAFFER'S 


CONTEST WINNERS 


FIRST PRIZE 


‘250.00 


Plus Expense-Free Trip to Washington, D.C. 
ROBERT THORSON 


Anaconda, Montana 





SECOND PRIZE 


175.00 


BERNICE KAMEI 


Kappa Kauai, Hawaiian Islands 





THIRD PRIZE 


‘100.00 





(TIE) 


ELSIE NELSON 


Trenton, New Jersey 


FRANK BEVINS 
Grundy, Virginia 


25 FOURTH PRIZES 


‘25.00 


EACH 


John Franchow 





Eugene A. Austin 
Montgomery, W. \ 


Erna Rae Barnhart — A seh iT 
Lewistown, Monta th, Arkansa 


Barbara Beaver C layton fiehs 
Sinered Oo pr 
Vernon Buck Rober Pane <a 
Kansas Cut Miss w New Jerse 


Jimmie ( ampbetl Connie Marie Laces 
t k . C Ka 


shoves a Je anne Croft Donald Mc¢ 4 a 
Barbara le an Dav s De Ann Martin 
$ M a 
C lar ten 1€ Dedmon Patri cia Noone 
H le, Maryland 


john Ww Dorsey. Jr Norma Jean Poarch 
Shar i K s City, Missours 
Jackson G ‘Ferg son Jean Raipe 
n Dies 1 K 
Pat Finnegan P at Schinkel 
Michig Tr n, New Jersey 
Pat Fine alter anand M. Spector 
Jregon Los Angeles 27 
Stella Lois Ward 
St. Petersburg 3, Fla 


50 Honorable Mention Prizes of Deluxe 
Sheaffer Pens. Winners notified by mail. 


SHEAFFER’S 
CAMPUS LEADERS 


Congratulations to the finalists in Sheaffer's nation- 
wide essay contest! The level of excellence in all 
entries submitted made judging extremely difficult. 
The ideas suggested, the thought applied, show 
conclusively that American students are well quali- 
fied to take over the reins of leadership which will 
pass into their hands. 

Sheaffer's writing instruments have assumed 
leadership through excellence, quality, faithful 
service and proud performance. Choose Sheaffer's 
for classwork, college, for career years. And 
remember it's the perfect gift for every occasion. 
You are always assured of the most advanced 
features, smartest design, the very best value in 
Sheaffer's—the writing equipment you'll be most 
proud to own. 


SHEAFFERS — 


wire oor \ OF OFSTINCTION 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IA., U.S.A. 
IN CANADA: MALTON, ONTARIO 








Off the Press 


Life’s Picture History of Western Man. 
Time, Inc., New York. 306 pp., $10. 


“A Feast for the Eyes” is the caption 
which introduces a brief’ section on 
Venetian art in the Life-size pages of 
this book. The caption might with jus- 
tice be the sub-title for this work, if 
Life’s editors were given to immodesty. 
They have attempted nothing less than 
a history of Europe from ancient Greece 
to the transplanting of Western man on 
American shores. Admittedly it is not 
an integrated history, but considerable 
unity is derived from the sweeping and 
often jaunty introductions to the major 
sections on ancient times, the Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance, 18th century 
England, the age of revolutions (text 
by Crane Brinton), and the American 
idea (text by John K. Jessup). 

There are gathered in these pages the 
vivid works of painters, sculptors, map- 
makers, and others who are skilled in 
capturing in various media the meaning 
of the times in which they lived. Each 
contribution, whether in color or black 
and white, is enlivened by keen com- 
mentary. Much of it will be familiar to 
readers of Life since 1947, but there is 
considerable that is new. 

The editors of this picture history 
have not white-washed the horrors of 
the past. They subscribe generally to 
the idea of progress. It is to the United 
States, however, that they entrust the 
heritage of Western man 

Teachers and mature students will 
welcome this major pictorial work 


A Foreign Policy for Americans, by 
Robert A. Taft. Doubleday, N. Y 
127 pp., $2 
“We 


peace in the 


able to achieve real 
world without passing 
through the fire of a third world war 
have wise leadership,” writes Sen- 
ator Taft, who is seeking the Republi- 
can nomination for the Presidency. Our 
present leadership, according to the 
Senator, has been blundering in foreign 
fields since 1939. Both Presidents Roose- 
velt and Truman have exceeded their 
constitutional authority in authorizing 
troop movements. We invited the in- 
vasion of Korea by Administration state- 
ments that the peninsula was indefen- 
sible. We have made commitments all 
over the world which are beyond our 
capacity to keep. These are the Sena- 
tor’s views on what is wrong with 
American foreign pclicy, and he singles 
out many specific moves from the land- 
ing of American troops in Iceland to 
our “illegal” use of force in Korea. 

On the positive side, Senator Taft 
offers a program which will narrow our 


may be 


il we 


financial and manpower commitments 
all over the world. At the same time, 
he is vigorously opposed to any ap- 
peasement of the U. S. S. R. He places 
emphasis on air power as a means of 
defending the United States, doubts 
that the Russians can deliver an ‘atomic 
bomb, would support Chiang on For- 
mosa, and demands that Western Eu- 
rope (which cannot be regarded as a 
unit, according to the Senator) shoulder 
its fair share of the rearmament burden. 
Although many of Senator Taft’s 
statements are qualified, as for example, 
his support of the U. N., he has per- 
formed a public service in making 
known his foreign policy views in com- 
pact, vigorous, and readable form. 


Civil Liberties Under Attack, by Henry 
S. Commager, Robert K. Carr, Zecha- 
riah Chafee, Jr., Walter Gellhorn, 
Curtis Bok, James P. Baxter, III, 
Clair Wilcox, ed. U. of Pennsylvania 
Press. 155 pp., $3.50. 


“The great revolutions in history were 
in Bourbon France and Czarist Russia, 
nations completely equipped with sedi- 
tion laws and censorship,” we are re- 
minded by Professor Chafee of Harvard. 
It is against such laws and controls in 
our own country that the authors rise 
to “speak in the calm tones of common 
sense.” 

In the opening essayf Dr. Commager 
of Columbia takes the pragmatic ap- 
proach that the present atmosphere of 
repression is driving first-rate men from 
government work; that limitations on 
criticism are forcing us into errors of 
foreign policy; that “by hacking away 
at our freedoms . . . we will in the end 
forfeit security.” 

Professor Robert Carr of Dartmouth 
contends that the fight against discrimi- 
nation can be won more rapidly if the 
President's Civil Rights Program is en- 
acted. Walter Gellhorn, Professor of 
Law at Columbia, finds that loyalty 
probes have placed a dangerous block 
in the path of scientific progress. Judge 
Bok of the Philadelphia bench gives a 
lively historical account of censorship 
of the arts, especially literature. 

In the concluding essay, Dr. Baxter, 
President of Williams College;declares 
that loyalty oaths for teachers are of 
little value in combating Communists, 
but have caused useful and idealistic 
faculty members to resign. He holds 
that avowed Communists should be dis- 
missed from their faculty positions, 
since “the minimum requirements for 
Communist Party membership disquali- 
fy them from belonging to the company 
of scholars.” This conclusion conflicts 
with the views of some contributors 


: 3-1 
who believe that Americans should not 
lose their livelihood because of unfiopu- 
lar beliefs they may hold. 

Since a concern for civil liberties is 
common to most Americans, although 
we may differ as to the best ways of 
safeguarding them, these lectures at 
Swarthmore College deserve a wide 
audience. 


War in Korea. The Report of a Woman 
Combat ' Correspondent, by Mar- 
guerite Higgins. Doubleday, New 
York. 223 pp., $2.75. 


The front-line dispatches by Miss 
Higgins made the Korean War more 
understandable to Herald Tribune read- 
ers. This book will help us to under- 
stand the problems she faced as a 
woman correspondent and the faith 
which enabled her to withstand the dirt 
and death in Korea during 1950. We 
are carried forward from the fall of 
Seoul, the retreat to the south, the sur- 
prise landing at Inchon, and the heroic 
resistance of trapped Marines, to the 
Chinese intervention at the end of the 
year. Miss Higgins’ own battle to re- 
main in Korea where there were no 
“facilities” for women is told with the 
same economy of phrase and pointed 
dialogue that characterize the battle 
scene reporting. 

In a chapter on “The Enemy,” she 
dispels the all too prevalent idea that 
the only thing the Communists have is 
manpower. The enemy is as deft with 
a machine gun or mortar as any G. I. 
She shares with many who have fought 
in Korea the fdea that we cannot train 
our troops too rigorously for the hard- 
ships at the front. Miss Higgins be- 
lieves that the Korean War is the start 
of World War III and that we should 
be thinking in terms of an army of 14 
million rather than 3% million. 


Who's Who in United States Politics 
and American Political Almanac. 
Richard Nowinson, editor-in-chief. 
Capitol House, Inc., 53 West Jatkson 
Blvd., Chicago 14. 955 pp., $20. 


If a local politician should start toss- 
ing his weight around, you might ask 
him whether he’s listed in Who’s Who 
in United States Politics. If he is not 
enshrined in this heavy but handsome 
volume, his place in the political firma- 
ment is far from fixed. For in these en- 
cyclopedia-size pages there are 10,000 
biographies of Republican, Democratic, 
and minority party politicians; a listing 
of 7,000 state legislators; and the names 
and addresses of 25,000 members of 
national, state, and local political com- 
mittees. An invaluable index offers 
guidance to a variety of political infor- 
mation. The pages are enlivened by 
portraits, cartoons, and politics-in-action 
photos. —Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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Teachers in Politics 
Dear Sir 

We sadly need many more teachers 
in politics immediately. Every once in 
a while somebody pops the question, as 
to whether or not we should have more 
teachers taking part actively in politics. 

Some folks who do not want any tax- 
payers to do any particular thinking 
always shout that teachers should stick 
to the schools and mind their own sweet 
business and leave politics to the rest of 
the citizens. 

There are at present quite a few 
teachers who have seen the light and 
are actively busy in politics; for which 
thank heaven. It is high time that 
teachers stopped being sterilized as citi- 
zens. They are among the very best 
leaders we have in our time. They are 
the one big outstanding group in the 
country busy and responsible for the 
promotion of free institutions and for 
training their students to enjoy those 
very free institutions and ideals they 
work every day to set up in the minds 
of the youth of our fair lands. They 
teach citizenship every day. As indi- 
vidual personalities they attend conven- 
tions, assemblies, and hold offices and 
they should be giving some of their 
training and ability to the state political 
set-up. 

Plenty of folks do not believe that we 
have the best people to act for us in the 
legislatures. (They often say just that.) 
The whole democratic set-up is based 
on the ward meetings. It is in the ward 
meetings that state policies are formu- 
lated in the first place. Right now not 
one tenth of one per cent of the ward 
workers in the major parties are teach- 
ers. Not one teacher in a hundred can 
tell you the detailed operations carried 
on by the ward organization. This is one 
of the cogs, in the machine, so called, 
that runs the country. Teachers should 
be paft and parcel of it so that we may 
get better politics. 

One of the really outstanding weak- 
nesses of our democracy is the great 
lack of those best qualified by training 
and education to take part in ward 
meetings. The average person to whom 
you talk has a rather poor opinion of 
the routine operation of the political 
machines. Teachers by the thousands 
should get right into the political ward 
groups’ and share their neutrality and 
impartiality with their fellow citizens. 
It really does not matter which party 
they help just so long as they put their 
full weight of training and ability be- 
hind some politica! party. 

If I were the dictator of this country 


ti appreciated. Questions answered. 


I would see to it that every teacher who 
worked actively in politics would get an 
automatic salary increase of 25 per cent. 
They would be teaching practical civics 
to the adults while instilling the theory 
into the rising generation. We would 
get both better politics and better teach- 
ers in one fell swoop. 


D. P. McCallum 


Read TAB Reviews Aloud 
Gentlemen: 

Our class, the 7a of Monticello (N. Y.) 
High School, has been eagerly scanning 
your Teen Age Book Club News for 
monthly book selections. When we re- 
ceive your bulletin ineEnglish class we 
read it orally, meanwhile reviewing our 
library unit. 

We have been wondering who writes 
the excellent reviews of the books. We 
would appreciate it if you would write 
and tell us. 7 

Bonnie Heckler 

Take a bow, Evert Andros. We're glad 
you like our new policy of longer descrip- 
tions of TAB selections.—Ed. 


Radio Program Guides Wanted 


Dear Sir: 

We, the students of the 4a English 
class of Waco (Tex.) High School, are 
studying the radio unit, with the pur- 
pose of improving the radio listening 
habits of teen-agers. 

Your magazine, Senior Scholastic, 
carries fine guides to good movies. We 
students feel that it would be a great 
help to us if you would do the same 
with the rating of radio programs 

Mildred Owens 


Beginning this semester we present a 
guide to best radio and TV programs in 
Practical English. If other classmates take 
P. E., you can borrow copies. Or ask your 
library to enter a subscription so that you 
can post the program list on the bulletin 
board.—Ed. 
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Dear Sir: 

I thought that you might like to know 
that the requests for information on 
amateur radio as a result of the World 
Week civics articles on our League pro- 
gram have been little short of phenom- 
enal. Naturally, some of these are from 
curiosity seekers, but just the same the 
volume of mail referring to the article 
exceeds that received as a result of any 
other publicity over the past few years. 

Harry Paston 

Assistant Secretary 

The American Radio Relay League 
West Hartford, Connecticut 
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S OUR teacher-readers may have ob- 
A served, my “corner” is far from being 
an every issue feature of the weekly 
teacher edition. It appears when there 
is space for me to “say a few words.” 

Consequently, I've not had an oppor- 
tunity until now to mention the death 
of a friend, a death I wish very much 
to have recorded in the pages of Scho- 
lastic. Raymond F. McPartlin, for 28 
years a writer and editor on the Boston 
Globe, died several weeks ago. Even his 
long-time fellow-worker on the Boston 
Globe who wrote the obituary didn’t 
know it, but Ray McPartlin was the first 
editor and the co-founder of Scholastic. 
Although Ray continued as our editor 
for only three months, it’s quite possible 
that I might not have taken the initial 
leap into the cold—though tempting— 
waters of the publishing business with- 
out him at my side. 

We were fellow-graduates of Dart- 
mouth College in June, 1920. We both 
were “oh-so-eager” to be editors and 
publishers. Four months after our grad- 
uation from college, together we put out 
the first issue of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Scholastic, which later became 
the national Scholastic. 

Three months after our first issue, 
Ray was offered a job on a daily news- 
paper in Manchester, New Hampshire. 
It was what he wanted. He was a natu- 
ral born newspaper man if I ever knew 
one. He took the job. I stayed in Pitts- 
burgh (my home town) to edit and 
run the eight-page weekly. I’ve been at 
it ever since. 

In 1922, I tried to get Ray to rejoin 
me on Scholastic. But about that time 
there was a “girl” and in addition to the 
girl, Ray also loved daily newspaper 
work. So when the Boston Globe beck- 
oned in 1923 he started there a fine 
career as reporter, night editor, and 
writer, a career which lasted until his 
death. a 

Despite his brief association with 
Scholastic, he left a permanent imprint 
of his craftsmanship on it and on me. 
That’s why, despite his remoteness from 
today’s Scholastic Magazines, I wish to 
record here again this personal tribute 
to him as a quondam partner but a 
deathless friend. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 





